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Straight Economic Thinking 


THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO THE PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT 
By WALTER E. SPAHR, Professor of Economics, New York University 
Before Men’s Forum at Scarsdale, New York, December 12, 1938 


TRAIGHT economic thinking is nothing more nor 
less than scientific thinking regarding economic mat- 
ters. And scientific thinking, in turn, is nothing more 

nor less than the application of scientific procedure. But the 
application of scientific procedure is confined to people who 
understand the principles of science, and who adhere rigidly 
to them. It is only those persons who have trained them- 
selves, particularly their will and determination faithfully 
to pursue the procedure of science, that are truly scientific. 
We thus find ourselves dealing with two basic requisites, if 
we are to have scientific thinking: (1) a clear understanding 
of the principles of scientific procedure, and (b) the existence 
of a scientific mind—that is, a mind not only thoroughly 
grounded in the principles of science-but a mind with the will 
and determination to pursue and apply these principles. Let 
us examine these two requisites in the reverse order. 

Probably no one has specified the characteristics of a scien- 
tific mind better than Francis Bacon who described it in 
these words: “ . a mind at once discursive enough to 
seize resemblances, and steady enough to distinguish differ- 
ences; a mind eager in search, patient of doubt, fond of 
meditation, slow to assert, ready to reconsider, careful to 
dispose and set in order; not carried away either by love of 
novelty or by admiration of antiquity, and hating every kind 
of imposture; a mind therefore especially framed for the 
study and pursuit of truth.” 

Scientific procedure involves the application of all steps 
necessary to arrive at truth. And truth in science means 
verified facts—facts verified in such a manner that the pro- 
cess of verification is acceptable to all competent scientists 
in the field involved. That the incompetent may disagree 
with the scientists is of no consequence, in so far as scientific 
truth is concerned, since truths are not established by the 
incompetent. 

Scientific procedure distinguishes mere beliefs or presump- 
tions from established facts, and the ability to make these 
distinctions constitutes one of the most fundamental differ- 
ences between scientific and unscientific methods of thinking. 

In science the concept of cause and effect has a specific 


meaning. Cause is merely an antecedent stage in a perceived 
sequence of events. Science recognizes no law of necessity 
in any sequence of events—merely degrees of probability in 
the recurrence. Science recognizes no first cause of any- 
thing; it regards the notion of first cause as merely a limit, 
permanent or temporary, to knowledge. To use the words of 
the late English physical scientist, Karl Pearson: “Science in 
no case can demonstrate any inherent necessity in a sequence, 
nor prove with absolute certainty that it must be repeated. 
Science for the past is a description, for the future a belief; 
it is not, and never has been, an explanation, if by this word 
is meant that science shows the necessity of any sequence of 
perception.” 

Because of the nature of cause and effect relationships, as 
recognized in science, the genuine scientist appreciates the 
scientific limits to accurate prediction, particularly as we at- 
tempt to predict in the social sciences, especially in the field 
of business activity. 

Scientific procedure requires that the searcher for truth 
know how to use and weigh evidence, and how to employ and 
interpret analogies and generalizations. It requires that he 
be aware of, and guard against, the fact that evidence re- 
cently discovered tends to be viewed with an improper per- 
spective, and that assertions regarding such evidence are 
usually magnified. It requires that he identify his precon- 
ceived conclusions and cherished hypotheses, and guard 
against them. It requires that the individual be intellectually 
honest without qualification. And on this point let us all re- 
mind ourselves that intellectual honesty is attained only as 
a result of effort and constant watchfulness on the part of 
one’s self. In this connection we might do well to recall the 
warning of the scientist, John M. Vincent, who once pointed 
out that the “love of truth is not regulated by nationality, 
rank, education, or religious connection. In lying there has 
been no distinction of persons, and the temptation to deviate 
just a little from the truth has been fatal to specimens of all 
classes of mankind. Therefore, general moral character is 
also only a presumption, not a proof, of accuracy.” 

Scientific procedure requires that the searcher for truth be 
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conscious of his emotional disturbances and counteract their 
influence—that he recognize how his intellectual balance is 
disturbed by love, hope, horror, disappointment, political pas- 
sion, religious enthusiasm, class hatred, paternal instinct, 
likes, dislikes, impatience, symbols of power, direction of am- 
bition, pecuniary interests. It requires that he be aware of the 
frailties and peculiarities of hearing, and the possibilities of 
optical illusions. It requires that he recognize that in his 
interpretations of human conduct he is using his own nature 
as a key by which he attempts to understand and to ascribe 
thoughts, feelings, and motives to others, and that here peo- 
ple are constantly making mistakes in their judgments. Dr. 
George Dorsey made clear the reasons for this common error 
when he said: “In estimating both our own and others’ per- 
sonality, we have to reckon with emotions, instincts, memory, 
habits, sensations, age, experience, etc. These are variable 
factors. I am older today than I was yesterday; so much may 
have happened to me that I may not be the same person. 
Parents often realize that they do not know their own chil- 
dren.” Further, he says: “You and I do not, cannot, see the 
same things. We do not see from the same point in space or 
time. Our eyes are not the same. We see only what we 
think we see. Your experience is your experience; mine is 
mine.” 

Scientific procedure requires that the searcher for truth not 
confuse objective observations, such as correlation in statis- 
tics, with correct inference. It requires that he not draw 
important conclusions from insignificant tests. It requires 
that he recognize the common inadequacy of those concep- 
tions based upon data distributed widely in space and time, 
as, for example, much of those data of history which cover 
extensive geographical areas and great periods of time. 

Finally, it requires that he learn and constantly cultivate 
all those characteristics of a scientific mind, so eloquently 
defined by Sir Francis Bacon. 

Is it important to ask ourselves what is to be accomplished 
by employing science or scientific procedure? The answer, if 
we may assume its accuracy, brings to our minds some arrest- 
ing considerations. It is that truth can be obtained by no 
other device than through the use of scientific procedure. 
Centuries of experience have taught us that it is only through 
pursuit of truth and through profiting by the lessons taught 
by the truths accumulated by science that civilization ad- 
vances. It appears quite clear that changes in moral systems 
have contributed relatively little in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and that even such changes as may have taken place 
in moral systems have been the result, largely if not solely, 
of scientific developments. The contention that the world 
has seen relatively little change in those great dogmas of 
which moral systems are composed, and that the reasons for 
the advancement of humanity are to be found in the accom- 
plishments of science, is typified by the following statement 
once made by the English historian, Henry T. Buckle. He 
said: “In reference to our moral conduct, there is not a single 
principle now known to the most cultivated European, which 
was not likewise known to the ancients. In reference to the 
conduct of our intellect, the moderns have not only made the 
most important additions to every department of knowledge 
that the ancients ever attempted to study, but, besides this, 
they have upset and revolutionized the old methods of in- 
quiry. . . . The consequence is that although moral ex- 
cellence is more amiable, and to most persons more attractive, 
than intellectual excellence, still, it must be confessed that, 
looking at ulterior results, it is far less active, less permanent, 
and ... less productive of real good.” 

Professor Erwin Edman at Columbia University once put 
the matter in these words: “Science is the guarantee of 
progress. It has shown men that the future is to some extent 





in their own hands; that by dint of a laborious and detailed 
application of intelligence to the processes of nature, those 
processes can be controlled in the interests of human welfare.” 
A survey of the opinions of the leading scientists of the 
world would reveal the same conclusions. We thus are 
forced to recognize that truths can be discovered only through 
the employment of scientific procedure, that accumulated 
truths can be taught by no other process, and that the ad- 
vancement of human welfare can be assured only by follow- 
ing the lessons taught by science. 

If there be those who are inclined to question the apparent 
exclusive jurisdiction of science in the advancement of human 
welfare, let him weigh the following observation made by 
the late English physicist, Karl Pearson, who expressed what 
is, after all, a commonplace observation of scientists. Pearson 
said: “Now this is the peculiarity of scientific method, that 
when once it has become a habit of mind, that mind coverts 
all facts whatsoever into science. The field of science is 
unlimited; its material is endless, every group of natural 
phenomena, every phase of social life, every stage of past or 
present development is material for science. The unity of all 
science consists alone in its method, not in its material. The 
man who classifies facts of any kind whatever, who sees their 
mutual relation and describes their sequences, is applying 
the scientific method and is a man of science. The facts may 
belong to the past history of mankind, to the social statistics 
of our great cities, to the atmosphere of the most distant 
stars, to the digestive organs of a worm, or to the life of a 
scarcely visible bacillus. It is not facts themselves which make 
science, but the method by which they are dealt with. The 
material of science is co-extensive with the whole universe, 
not only that universe as it now exists, but with its past 
history and the past history of all life therein.” 

All people can see the great accomplishments of the exact 
sciences, especially physics and chemistry. These sciences 
have effected great changes in human relations; they have 
lightened human burdens; they have raised the average plane 
of living; they have profoundly affected in countless bene- 
ficial ways the conditions of human life. These facts are so 
obvious that great scientific laboratories are established at 
strategic points throughout the world and amply financed 
by wealthy private donors and by governments for the very 
simple reason that all intelligent people can see clearly and 
in tangible form the great benefits, private and social, which 
flow from these laboratories—university and industrial, pure 
and applied. 

All these things are part of our daily thoughts; they are 
common ; we accept them without much question. 

But there are other aspects of the accomplishments of 
science to which thoughtful people are giving an increasing 
amount of attention, and these are the social consequences 
flowing from the fact that the social sciences have not kept 
pace with the exact sciences. “Though man has built great 
modern machines, has discovered or invented great chemical 
formulae, has built machines to span the skies, and can make 
his voice circle the earth in an instant, he has also concocted 
gasses to destroy humanity, he has invented engines of human 
destruction. With all the advance in the exact sciences, the 
sciences dealing with human relations have been so backward 
that humanity permitted itself to become involved in the 
World War—probably the most insane orgy the world has 
ever seen. Humanity has paid bitterly for that madness, and 
it will pay for it for generations to come. In many respects 
it has thrown us back to practices in government that were 
characteristics of the Dark Ages. Republics have fallen, die 
tatorships have taken their place, the remaining democracies 
are in a state of confusion. The struggles of human beings 
for individual freedom over many centuries have in some 
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countries been rendered futile. The clock of progress has in 
many respects been turned backward. 

There are many thoughtful people who believe that a large 
part of the cause for these troubles in which modern peoples 
find themselves lies in the fact that the exact sciences have 
run so far ahead of the social sciences that humanity has 
simply created the instruments for its own destruction. The 
late Edwin E. Slosson expressed this thought when he said: 
‘Man is mounted upon a horse bigger than he can ride. . . 
Science has endowed men with the power of supermen but 
his mind remains human. . He is like a pauper with a 
fortune, a laborer made a boss, a private promoted to com- 
mand a regiment, a slave made master of slaves... .” 

Despite the object lesson observable in the astonishing de- 
velopments of the exact sciences, we still use highly un- 
scientific methods in the study of social problems. As a con- 
sequence, serious efforts to develop scientific methods in the 
fields of the so-called social sciences are poorly supported. 
The great majority of people seem to care little what social 
scientists do or say so long as the technicians continue to 
advance their material welfare as they have been doing. 
The uncertain and intangible, which characterize the social 
sciences, do not have the appeal that do the more certain 
and the more tangible developments of the exact sciences. 
Furthermore, the methods of science are, for most people, a 
closed book, and a very large number of our people seem to 
suppose that scientific procedure cannot be applied in the 
various fields of social relations. These fields are widely 
considered to be everybody’s territory in which issues can be 
settled properly by hunch, persuasion, superstition, guessing, 
inspiration, or by one group out voting another. Some of 
those persons who pursue with commendable consistency 
scientific procedure in their specialized scientific fields of, 
say, chemistry, physics, or biology, shed their scientific habits 
of thinking when they step over into the fields of economics 
or government. They show that they are controlled by the 
same vaguely-analyzed emotions that characterize the layman. 
Such people set bad examples and cast discredit upon them- 
selves. 

In addition to the madness observable in the existing wars 
of today, we can see on every hand the extent to which irra- 
tionality, booted and spurred, is riding ruthlessly and rough- 
shod over the more rational processes and institutions which 
intelligent human beings have struggled valiantly and so 
slowly and painfully to develop for so many centuries. When 
we look at the devices now used to arrive at solutions to our 
great social and economic issues, it is dificult to believe that 
we allow much scope for objective and disinterested intelli- 
gence. The devices now being employed are largely of an 
emotional character, and are to a large extent the antithesis 
of scientific procedure and of the attempt to make the best 
possible use of human intelligence. 

It appears that people in general are willing to concede 
in the abstract, especially when their personal interests are 
not too deeply involved, that force, violence, and coercion do 
not assure justice in the settlement of any problem. And yet, 
in our attempts to reach a solution to our great economic 
and social problems, we tend to revert to unintelligent and 
savage emotional practices. During recent years, particularly, 
we have been witnessing a bitter discussion of vital economic 
issues by various groups of propagandists ; our major economic 
problems have not been receiving the objective and compe- 
tent analysis that they have deserved; the public has been 
confused and apparently has concluded that economists can- 
not agree as to essentials. The reason for this frequently ex- 
pressed opinion is that the public cannot distinguish the 
scientific from the pseudo-economist. We thus see ourselves 
attempting to settle the rightness or wrongness of great 





economic questions by voting on them, or by one group out- 
shouting or out-maneuvering another, or by the use of poli- 
cies resting upon hunches, prejudices, wishful thinking, the 
desire to punish, class hatred, and similar unintelligent emo- 
tions, 

Should some epidemic strike our community we would 
not think of holding meetings and beating the tom-toms and 
voting on the solution; we would send for the public health 
officers. 

We know that certain savage tribes attempted to dispel 
diseases by beating their tom-toms, but we have assumed that 
as intelligent people we have advanced beyond that stage in 
our methods of combating diseases. Nevertheless, when one 
looks at our methods of arriving at the best possible solution 
to our economic and other social problems, one cannot be- 
lieve with assurance that we show very much intelligence, or 
that we have advanced very far beyond the tom-tom stage. 
We line up on issues. We draft political platforms to catch 
votes, then the tom-toms begin. We whip ourselves into a 
frenzy. We propose to settle economic issues by being Re- 
publicans, Democrats, New Dealers, Socialists, Communists, 
Fascists, Conservatives, Liberals, or Radicals with only the 
vaguest notions as to what we mean by some of these terms. 
We let our newspapers and their columnists shape our 
thoughts. We follow slogans, catch-phrases, and banners. 
We abandon every essential characteristic of the intelligent 
person and indulge in an orgy of emotion. We let our per- 
sonal interests, desires, and biases run loose. We follow a 
leader, we let him think and speak for us, we support indis- 
criminately whatever he advocates, we conduct emotional 
political campaigns in his behalf, then we cast our votes. We 
settle labor disputes by strikes, lockouts, sit-downs, the use 
of spies, the use of force. We settle international disputes 
by going to war. 

Governments are so notoriously unscientific in the per- 
formance of their functions today that in so far as economic 
matters are concerned, we have been forced with much truth 
to say that politics is one thing and economics is something 
else. We have apparently tried to accustom ourselves to that 
situation on the ground that it is unavoidable. 

Peculiar and sad consequences have flown from this situa- 
tion. One is the conception, often if not generally, sub- 
scribed to by our government officials that a good democratic 
government is one in which the elected officials estimate, if 
they can, what the voters want and then give it to them. So- 
called “practical government” has largely reduced itself to 
the counting of noses. It is a question of where the voting 
strength lies. It is not a question of what is scientifically 
defensible, and therefore good for people, but of what people 
think they want. The rightness and wrongness of any issue 
is not so much a matter of getting facts and scientific truths 
regarding it as of being certain that one is conforming to 
the desire of the majority. Whether or not the majority 
understand what is good for them is largely immaterial. We 
even go farther than this: Candidates for government office 
proceed to a large extent on the apparent assumption that the 
mere uttering of certain incantations such as “we are going 
to help the forgotten man,” “we are the friends of the poor,” 
‘we shall increase purchasing power,” “ we shall increase in- 
dividual security,” ‘“‘ we shall increase the national income,” 
are tantamount to making good on the incantations. All of 
us can recall certain of these incantations on which this Ad- 
ministration failed to make good: there was the famous one 
about balancing the budget; the one about reducing Federal 
expenses by twenty-five per cent; and the one about discuss- 
ing ‘up and down the country, in all seasons and at all times, 
the duty of reducing taxes,” and that nothing “said in the 
campaign transcends in importance this covenant with the 
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taxpayers of the United States.”” There were many others 
of a similar nature. The current general concept of public 
service would reach its height of perfection if we could in- 
stall in our Congressional seats machines that would auto- 
matically record the majority vote on all issues raised in ac- 
cordance with the popular will no matter how uninformed 
the majority might be. That would be the ultimate and 
logical procedure flowing from the methods now pursued 
with somewhat less perfection. If parents should follow the 
same procedure in dealing with their children, assuming that 
children were in the majority, parents would say to their 
children: “Which will you have candy, or a trip to the 
dentist?” Today our government in effect pursues this un- 
intelligent method, and spends its time in distributing candy. 
The trip to the dentist apparently will come sometime in the 
not far distant future. 

A good democratic government is one in which the gov- 
ernment officials will utilize every scientific truth and pro- 
cedure at their disposal in an effort to arrive at the proper 
solution to problems so that the general public may be given 
all benefits possible. Many of the conclusions reached by 
these methods will prove unpleasant to the untrained and un- 
informed public. It is the duty of government officials to 
explain patiently the nature of the evidence supporting such 
conclusions. If government candy is causing social indiges- 
tion and decay, these intelligent and responsible government 
officials will vote for a general visit to the dentist even though 
it cost them their seats in the government. There is no way 
to determine what is good for people except to use scientists 
and scientific procedure. Counting the noses of the incom- 
petent does not provide an intelligent answer, and, when a 
government official does this, he has ceased to be a good or 
intelligent or responsible representative of people who have 
a right to assume that he will do everything in his power to 
obtain the proper answer to these problems. 

Our democracy today has fallen far from these standards 
of intelligent and responsible government. To a very large 
extent it spends its time in determining how. best to dis- 
tribute the candy so that it may be kept in power. Hence the 
spending and borrowing, the huge debt, the annual deficits, 
the subsidies, the loans. Noses have been counted and 
policies have been cut accordingly. 

Probably nothing has more strikingly revealed the extent 
of the unscientific nature of our present Federal government 
than the use of the so-called “mandate” as an excuse for 
some of its policies. The correct answers to problems are not 
reached by mandates coming from the people who have wants 
but who cannot provide the scientific evidence from which the 
correct governmental answers must be derived. When a 
government professes to follow mandates of the type we have 
witnessed in recent years, both here and in Europe, it is a 
confession that it has ceased to use intelligent procedure and 
to be a responsible government. 

An outstanding fact regarding the recent “mandates” in 
this country, to which our government has professed its 
faithful responsiveness is that while a great majority of our 
people, presumably or by implication, voted for the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1932, they saw no inconsistency in endors- 
ing in 1936 policies which conflicted in nearly every major 
respect with those which they approved in 1932. This brand 
of inconsistency demonstrates that the supposed mandates 
were without value as reflections of careful thought; that 
the great majority of people exercises little discrimination 
where important economic principles are involved; and that 
the mass of people are exceedingly susceptible to slogans, 
promises, and slick political devices. 

Conversion of economic problems into a game of politics 
is one of the world’s most dangerous enterprises. The eco- 





nomic relationships involved in our modern and complex 
economic structure are far too intricate to be subjected to 
the tricks of politicians without the nation suffering serious 
consequences. Our social and economic institutions have de- 
veloped slowly over many generations; the interlaced rela- 
tionships have become complicated, far-reaching, and deli- 
cate; the cause and effect relationships involved are complex 
and require careful examination before they are understood. 
Many of the maladjustments which occur tend to correct 
themselves in time. But when the impatient politician, who 
seeks to please, wishes to hasten readjustments, or to cor- 
rect practices in which a government can be genuinely helped, 
he can, if he is not careful, do far more harm than good. The 
common tendency has been for him to act too quickly and 
on insufficient evidence. He is like his constituents—moved 
more by emotion than by an orderly and restrained mind. 

We all see the consequences. Cause and effect rela- 
tionships have been confused. The most superficial views 
have been taken of exceedingly intricate problems. Solutions 
have rested upon inspiration, or guessing, or desire, or poli- 
tical expediency, or supposed popular mandates, or prejudice, 
or class hatred. Symptoms have been regarded as causes. 
Some of the simplest and most basic truths of economics have 
been ignored or misunderstood. For example, the business 
recessions of 1929-1933 and 1937-1938 have generally been 
charged to lack of consumer purchasing power. From this 
unsound theory has sprung at least part of our spending pro- 
gram. The government seems to deny that purchasing power 
is derived from productive activity. It seems to ignore the 
fact that our great recoveries of the past, for example that of 
1921-1923, took place without the government embarking 
upon a spending program, without the government inflating 
or devaluating its currency, without subsidizing silver, with- 
out trying to raise wages and other prices by law, without 
piling up a huge public debt, without trying to manage 
everybody and everything—in short, these past recoveries 
took place under government programs almost the exact re- 
verse of the present one. Our government seems to find no 
lesson in these facts. It has also tried to convert prices, 
which are fundamentally results of forces of supply and de- 
mand, into causal factors. It has assumed that the standard 
of living is raised by making goods scarcer and prices high, 
rather than the reverse. 

It probably is not profitable to review the now long list 
of striking illustrations of this type of confusion in thinking 
which has been so painfully obvious to economists. For- 
tunately the consequences are apparently growing increas- 
ingly clear to a greater number of our people. There is one 
certain outstanding result which is beyond dispute, and that 
is our huge public debt which we and our children must 
carry on our backs to our graves. We might have had re- 
covery without that; we had great recoveries in the past 
without it, and even with the government reducing expendi- 
tures. But now we have the debt without full recovery ever 
having been attained. We also have our heavy unemploy- 
ment, arrested production, a flow of capital reduced to a 
trickling stream, and a divided, distressed, and irritated 
people. 

After six years of monetary policies with respect to which 
the government professed to know all the answers, a com- 
mittee has been appointed to “study monetary and fiscal 
affairs with a view of flattening out the economic peaks and 
valleys.” After governmental policies plunged us into the 
recession of 1937-1938, it was decided to place the blame 
upon monopolies. This led to the present monopoly investiga- 
tion. Fortunately, circumstances caused that originally badly- 
conceived investigation to fall into the hands of Senator 
O’Mahoney, who, as a responsible and intelligent govern- 
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ment official, has converted it into what may prove to be a 
worthwhile and intelligent investigation, conducted on a level 
far above what probably would have prevailed had the orig- 
inal advocates of attacks on big business remained in charge. 
‘That investigation ought to reveal something of the intrica- 
cies of the economic mechanism with which our government 
has been so carelessly meddling in recent years. 

Perhaps we should find considerable consolation in the 
fact that, after six years of hasty and cocksure prescriptions, 
there is appearing a tendency to pause and investigate why 
things have not worked out in accordance with wishful think- 
ing, even though the investigation was originally designed to 
find someone or something on which to place the blame for 
the recession of 1937-1938, and to obscure if possible the 
failure of governmental policies. 

It seems very clear that our greatest troubles today lie in 
the fact that we have in power a government that has played 
a game of politics from first to last, that has made relatively 
little serious effort to get its facts before it has acted, that 
has not used the most competent and experienced citizens in 
the proper places to determine carefully and scientifically 
both the nature of the problems with which the government 
has attempted to deal and the government policies that are 
appropriate in the light of carefully assayed evidence. Gov- 
ernment in this country since 1933 has been largely an emo- 
tional orgy. It has kept the nation in a perpetual state of 
tenseness, uncertainty, irritation, expectancy, hesitation, and 
despondency. The nation’s nerves have become badly frayed 
despite the evidence that our people have demonstrated a re- 
markable capacity for punishment. The chief reason why we 
have managed to muddle along in the face of all the ill- 
advised political schemes with which we have had to con- 
tend is because we have in this country millions of people 
who from morning till night are striving to live and to make 
a living. 

It seems quite clear that the greatest trouble experienced 
by people throughout the world has been caused by bad gov- 
ernment, rather than by any factors supposedly inherent in 
business or by droughts, floods, or other catastrophic acts of 
nature. It is governments that lead their people into wars. 
These wars create all sorts of serious economic and social 
maladjustments which inevitably result in economic mal- 
adjustments and postwar readjustments of a most distressing 
nature. ‘lo save their people from these inevitable read- 
justments, governments use tariffs, subsidies, currency de- 
valuation and inflation, embargoes, price-fixing, regimen- 
tation, pump-priming, and every other scheme that human 
ingenuity can devise. These in time lead to new read- 
justments, more distress, more regulation, more debt, more 
taxation, and, perhaps, finally to a collapse in the economic 
system. In some cases, as we all know, these collapses have 
provided the excuse for more government, even for dic- 
tatorships. 

The world is at present caught in a vicious cycle. Gov- 
ernments have led their people into great trouble and then 
have ‘used their trouble to inflict more government upon 
them. The lesson ought to be clear. Nevertheless we in this 
country have fallen into the same line of thought, and we 
have permitted ourselves to be led a long distance in the 
direction of more government as a solution to our problems. 
We may yet show enough sense to turn back before we go 
so far that we shall be compelled to run the cycle from 
democracy, to dictatorship, to revolt, and back again to 
democracy. 

Looking at the history of humanity through the centuries, 
one observes the perpetual struggle of people for individual 
freedom. This is natural. Every individual desires freedom 
to develop and to express his personality to the limit of his 





physical and mental capacity. When in a state of distress, 
people will temporarily barter their freedom for food. But 
their innate desire for freedom causes them in time to shake 
off their chains and to reassert their right to the same free- 
dom to develop themselves that is accorded any other person. 
That the personality of every individual is as sacred as that 
of any other personality in the most basic concept in human 
relations. It is a fact that we cannot escape. Ordinarily we 
do not wish to escape it. It is recognized by every important 
religion in the world. Its observance provides the essence 
of those courtesies and consideration which mark the intel- 
ligent and refined person in his relationship with his fellow- 
men. 

It is the resurgence of this struggle for individual freedom 
and for general recognition of the sacredness of the individual 
personality that overthrows dictatorships and restores indi- 
vidual liberty. If history teaches any lessons at all, it seems 
to teach this. But there can be generations of suffering be- 
tween revolutions. The World War and its subsequent dis- 
tress has plunged millions of people into a long period of 
darkness. No one can say how long it will continue. But it 
will not last, the “Worm-Turns” organizations eventually 
develop and get results. 

History also seems to make it clear that people not only 
have to fight to get their freedom but also to maintain it. Its 
preservation is a part of people’s struggle for existence. Free- 
dom does not come and stay of its own accord. It must be 
guarded and cherished from morning till night, every day, 
and every year, because there are always thieves waiting to 
steal it in order to increase their own freedom and power. 

The American people during the distress of the recession 
and depression following 1929 have let many valuable things 
slip from their grasp. Their ability to tighten their belts and 
to stand on their own feet, and their belief in the virtues of 
thrift, hard work, personal independence, and saving, have 
been impaired or weakened in a multitude of ways. The peo- 
ple are not to be blamed for all of this; nor, perhaps, is the 
government. The industrialization of the country has in- 
creased the insecurity of millions of our people, and this fact 
combined with the distress of the depression created a situa- 
tion with which many people could not cope no matter what 
their will might have been. But their distress has been 
utilized for political purposes, despite the several beneficial 
things done by our government. This widespread distress has 
been perpetuated. Keeping people on the dole and being kept 
on the dole has developed into a national game. Regimenta- 
tion has crept into our economic system. The policy of cul- 
tivating class hatred gave us the one-sided Labor Relations 
Act with its strikes, loss of labor time, high costs, reduced 
production, disturbed business. The willingness of the gov- 
ernment to compete unfairly with business has given us the 
TVA-public utility problem. The people have largely lost 
control over the public purse. The artificially low interest 
rates, maintained by the government, have eaten into the 
savings of our finest institutions, and have led to the moneti- 
zation by our banks of a large portion of our Federal debt. 
There has been a strong drift toward centralized, dictatorial, 
personal government. One can only wonder whether we are 
intelligent enough to read the lessons of history with sufficient 
accuracy to stop in our tracks and take the path leading to 
thoroughgoing democracy and a responsible and intelligent 
government, not dictatorship; toward greater individual free- 
dom, not less. 

The solution to this far-reaching problem is unspectacular 
and painfully slow. It is to be found in keeping all the 
roads to truth wide open. The sources of scientific truth 
must not be tampered with or polluted. All our great insti- 
tutions, which teach people the principles of science and of 
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scientific thinking, must keep themselves as free as humanly 
possible from the taint of unscientific practices. Persistent 
effort must be made to teach individuals to develop the in- 
quiring mind and skepticism which are necessary if they are 
to reach the truth. It is only this type of person who will in- 
sist upon having a government that will utilize intelligent 
processes. 

The problem with respect to our government was well 
stated recently by the distinguished scientist, Robert A. Milli- 
kin. He put the matter as follows: 

“. . There can be no possibility of attaining social justice 
in the future so far as government is concerned, save as men 
can be got into control of government who understand at 
least what the scientific method is, as distinct from the method 
of hunch, superstitution, prejudice and emotion which has 
controlled the actions of rulers and ruled alike throughout 
most of recorded history, and are willing to try to learn 
through its use what social justice is, namely, what kind of 
actions are in the long run conducive to the social well-being, 
for . . . there is no other possible basis for a definition of 





social justice. This means that those in control must either 
themselves be thoroughly trained in the method of the mod- 
ern, correct attack upon the problems of economics, finance 
and government, or must at least be willing to choose as 
their advisers only those who are recognized by their peers 
in their own fields as the ablest, most high-minded, most com- 
petent men in these fields, irrespective of whether they speak 
the shibboleths of the men in power or not. That alone con- 
stitutes the scientific approach to the problem of government.” 

He said further: “The only real progressive is the man 
who is using the scientific method—the only method which 
has led to progress in the past—, and who casts his influence 
always in favor of those who are carefully and scientifically 
trained and are studying the problem intensively to see what 
kind of action does actually lead toward the economic and 
social well-being of the community as a whole. The senti- 
mentalist, in general, does not know how to do this, and the 
demagogue is not interested in it. The simple, obvious thing 


like the giving of alms is very seldom, if ever, the correct 
thing.” 


Our Enemies, Foreign and Domestic 


YOUR DUTY AND MINE 


By GENERAL VAN HORN MOSELEY, of the United States Army, at the Annual Meeting, New York Board of Trade 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, December 14, 1938 


address you today. In studying your organization I am 

deeply impressed, not only with your accomplishments, 
but with the principles for which you stand and which mo- 
tivate your activities. 

I stand before you as a very humble person who has not 
risen to that high estate where he has a “ghost writer.”” My 
remarks here are my own, voiced upon my own responsibility. 
I represent no one and no organization. My allegiance is to 
my country and to the fundamental Christian principles upon 
which it is founded. With every promotion I have sworn 
anew my allegiance and I shall continue to defend her from 
all her enemies whomsoever, both foreign and domestic, until 
I finally shall pass over the Potomac River into Arlington. 
It is of her enemies that I wish to speak today—potential 
foreign enemies that I would like to see recast into friends 
and domestic enemies that I wish to see exterminated com- 
pletely. 

When we speak of peace and prosperity, we often have in 
our minds good business, growing better and better. Good 
business is a by-product of good government. There are two 
definite things we expect of good government. First, that 
peace with honor and self respect may be maintained, and 
second, that we may have law and order at home so that the 
individual may live in peace, his life and the fruits of his 
honest toil honestly rewarded and fully protected. 

But what are the facts at this very moment? 

In a very troubled and sensitive world, we are injecting 
ourselves in a most irritating way into the internal affairs of 
certain neighbors and thus storing up for ourselves future 
difficulties which one day may lead to war. There is no 
excuse for us to become involved in war. There is not a 
single cloud on the international horizon that cannot be dis- 
sipated by proper diplomacy. Let us either have the character 
to use force in insisting that others live as we think they 
should, or better, let us mind our own business as to the 
family life and internal affairs of our neighbors. It is very 


. OU have accorded me a real honor in inviting me to 





clear that the thinking American citizen wants us to mind 
our own business. Very definitely they do not want war. 
Soldier that I am, I believe they are right. 

Whether we like it or not, Japan is in very definite and 
complete control of the Far East. She will decide just who 
will trade in her new sphere of influence and there is no 
appeal from her decision except war; and again, the American 
people are not going to war for any cause now pending in 
the Far East. It is as foolish to talk about the nine-power 
pact today as it is to try to blow against the North wind. 
Remember, too, that if there was any life left in that treaty, 
it passed away for all time when two Premiers surrendered 
to two Dictators at Munich on the 29th day of last Septem- 
ber. Further than that, we should remember our lesson when 
we took an altruistic stand in supporting the recommenda- 
tions of the Lord Lytton report, condemning Japan in her 
seizure of Manchuria. The recommendations of that report 
were approved by the entire world, Japan only accepted. But 
our friends, the British, failed to support our stand in fact. 
They even refused to move two cruisers from Singapore to 
Shanghai to demonstrate that they were in agreement and 
were supporting us. We must bear in mind that without 
naval bases in the Far East American sea power does not 
reach Japan. Remember, also, that with the loss of the 
Mediterranean route, with British troubles at home, Singa- 
pore is almost an empty naval bird’s nest. What then is the 
sensible thing for us to do? 

The opportunity to make an enduring peace with Japan 
is presented if we will but face present-day conditions and 
take advantage of them, remembering that the new Porter 
at the Open Door is the Mikado himself. Japanese trade 
with us is very important to her, and she would welcome, 
I believe, an opportunity to join us in establishing peace in 
the Pacific; in guaranteeing the status quo of our Far Eastern 
possessions; in recognizing our Monroe Doctrine in Pan 
America, and in acting as our jobber in handling American 
trade on a preferential basis within her sphere of influence. 
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Please bear in mind that since Japan took over Manchuria, 
our trade in that state has trebled. Japan has been our 
third best customer, buying from us six times more than does 


China. Naturally, Japan will endeavor to finance her war. 


by monopolizing all Chinese trade, but in rebuilding China 
she will need much in the way of raw materials, much in the 
line of heavy equipment that she cannot furnish, and all that 
should come from us. In return for all this, what can we 
give with dignity and to our advantage, and to the great 
advantage of Japan? We can recognize her sphere of influ- 
ence in the Far East. We can recognize what she likes to 
refer to as the “Monroe Doctrine of the Far East.” In 
agreement with her we can guarantee the peace of the Pacific. 
At peace with us, she can then face Russia in the Far East 
with complete confidence. Under these new conditions, her 
need for Germany as an ally will practically cease and we 
can wean her away from Germany definitely. 

Some will say that this is a complete abandonment of our 
good friend, China. No, the American people were as a unit 
in refusing to go to war to sustain China and the Open Door 
Policy. ‘Today, in assisting in the rebuilding of China, we 
will hasten that day when a new, modern China of more than 
400,000,000 of people will be able to settle her own affairs 
with Japan very definitely. That will be long after you and 
I are dead. ‘Today, in despatching notes to Japan as to what 
she should do and what she should not do, we only make the 
Chinese question more difficult of adjustment. Again, in 
wording these notes, we have made the great strategical and 
diplomatic error of referring to the treatment of our nationals 
in comparison with the treatment accorded others, thus giv- 
ing Japan the opportunity to open up anew the whole subject 
of our exclusion laws. 

Coming now to Europe, it is my belief that we are not 
helping the downtrodden people of Central Europe by an- 
noying the leaders who are applying the lash. If we are 
sincere, why not use force instead of words to restrain the 
hands that hold the lash? The fact is that the American 
people are almost unanimous in being opposed to such a 
course. Further, we are not consistent and our morals are 
not so perfect that we can preach on an international plat- 
form and get away with it. Who in this audience remembers 
our making any protest worth while when a party of less 
than 2 per cent of the Russian people brought 160,000,000 
Russians under the control of the most tyrannical government 
known to history. The Minister of War of that government 
now residing in Mexico was himself responsible for the 
massacre of over 3,000,000 Christians. Not only did we 
make no protest of the rape and murder that went on, but 
large sums of money were furnished from this city of New 
York to support that atrocious undertaking. 

Did we voice any encouragement to the German people 
when year after year they were struggling against Com- 
munism within their own gates? Did we make any protest 
worthy of the name when the Italian Army, with its modern 
equipment, shot down Ethiopians armed with bows and 
arrows and generally clothed with G-strings? No, we did 
not. Thus, it would be well for us to mind our own business 
in Europe today. Our interests there should not be in the 
internal affairs of any nation, but rather in the maintenance 
of a balance of power assuring peace in our time. France 
today should be a living lesson to us. Weakened by her ef- 
forts resulting from her New Deal experiments which have 
involved her in serious labor troubles, she receives a thrust 
from Italy. If England does not stand by her, she too may 
be forced to submit to the bluff of a Dictator. Her fine 
Army will avail little if Communism rules in France. 

But how about the enemy within the gates of Pan- 
America? Barney Baruch returned to America a few weeks 





ago and gave out alarming statements in reference to dangers 
in South America, intimating that Uncle Sam would have 
to launch out on a gigantic national defense program to save 
ourselves from Germany. How perfectly absurd! If Mr. 
Baruch was speaking under orders for his Chief in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of drawing public attention away 
from the New Deal and the more abundant life, he did a fine 
job. Personally, as a soldier who has worked on this problem 
of national defense at home and abroad for many years, I feel 
that this propaganda of war hysteria is a crime. 

Recently the United States News asked me three questions 
to be answered immediately by airmail or telegraph. The 
first was as to how to make the United States impregnable 
in this hemisphere. The second asked where our weakness 
lay and the best way to repair it. The third made inquiry as 
to additional obligations due to our decision to defend the 
entire western hemisphere. I quote my reply as follows: 

“It is perfectly absurd to talk about making the United 
States absolutely impregnable. Such a task is impossible of 
accomplishment as well as prohibitive and unjustifiable in 
cost. Let us keep our feet on the ground as we study this 
problem of national defense. My advice is to follow the 
sensible and reasonable recommendations of my friend Gen- 
eral Malin Craig, Chief of Staff, as he expressed them in his 
recent annual report. ; 

“Much of our present weakness is in the fear and hysteria 
being engendered among the American people for the political 
purpose of finding justification for enormous expenditures 
under the guise of National Defense. A nation so scared 
and so burdened financially is not in condition to lick any- 
body. 

“And then, who in hell are we afraid of ? With Japan 
absorbed in her fight in China and in neutralizing the Rus- 
sian Far Eastern forces, with the balance of power so nearly 
equal in Europe, where is there an ounce of military or naval 
strength free to threaten us? 

“Where does the defensive weakness of this nation lie, you 
ask. My answer is, principally right in Washington, as our 
administration gives aid and comfort to our enemies who are 
operating within our gates under a definite mission to destroy 
our present form of government. Let a free public press 
expose to the light of day those officials high and low, and 
here and there their wives, who are operating with our ene- 
mies. Before we consider ourselves capable of defending the 
nation internationally, let us try our hand and see if we can 
lick the Communists, for example. Let us cure up some 12,- 
000,000 syphilitics; let us sterilize the unfit, who we know 
should not be allowed to breed. If we can accomplish that, 
perhaps we may become impregnable. We will then have a 
sound man power and I hope the guts to fight. Ancient, 
medieval and very recent history tells us that those nations 
ready and willing to fight, generally do not have to take the 
step. 

“As to the protection of Pan-America against any threat, 
the answer is in sea power, a proper merchant marine and in 
the subsidizing of our trade against any nation threatening 
us whether that trade be by barter or on a money basis. Air 
power will avail little unless, as a result of our friendly rela- 
tions with the nations of South America, we can establish 
suitable naval bases in the South. Our interests in South 
America should keep Germany off the West Coast of Africa. 

“The American people as I know them, have the character 
to accomplish all this, but it will take a leadership that is 
loyally American throughout.” 

In all these problems I am most optimistic as to their ulti- 
mate solution along right American lines. My advice today 
to those individuals who are plotting the destruction of the 
United States of America, is for them to take to the tall 
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timber before it is too late, falling on their knees and asking 
a Divinity who, after all, does exist in fact, to forgive them 
their sins and their crimes, permitting them to return to live 
individually and lawfully in America. 

The American people are slow to act, but when completely 
aroused in this case, they will act with great force. At the 
moment, although fully cognizant that there is something 
radically wrong within the nation, they cannot quite put 
their finger on the basic causes. That situation is being 
rapidly clarified in the hearts and minds of the America I am 
talking about. From all over the nation come offers of 
service from all manner of truly American organizations rep- 
resenting millions and millions of fine citizens. The solid 
Protestant South of pioneer stock, the Catholic Church, with 
her twenty million Christian patriotic Americans, the farmers 
of the nation who carry in their hearts the best of American 
principles, the law abiding conservative workingmen within 
the American Federation of Labor (God bless them), the 
several great organizations of veterans such as the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the many 
smaller but effective Christian patriotic groups are demand- 
ing immediate action. Thus the great majority of our people 
are represented in a campaign not only to save America, but 
a campaign which will run her enemies into the Atlantic and 
into the Pacific. If force is necessary, it exists; for all of 
them still possess that weapon which hangs lawfully over 
the mantlepiece. There is no similarity between the docile 
Russian peasant who was so easily overcome, and the millions 
of whom I speak. Our domestic enemies should be warned, 
therefore, not to excite the wrath of patriotic America, for 
once these patriots go to battle they will cure the disease 
definitely and make those massacres now recorded in history 
look like peaceful church parades. 

The America that I am referring to is a great country 
rolling from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is not of New 
York City or of the District of Columbia, as so many in the 
East seem to think. In fact, if both New York and Wash- 
ington were burnt down tonight it would not cause a ripple 
in the America that I am talking about. In Washington it 
might be one definite way of reducing bureaucracy. 

On August 18th, 1937, President Roosevelt speaking at 





Fort Raleigh, N. C. on the 350th Anniversary of the birth 
of Virginia Dare, took as his subject the letter of Lord 
McCauley written approximately 80 years ago to a friend in 
America, prophesying as to America’s future. Recorded facts 
show that he was a pretty accurate prophet. In discussing 
the letter, the President did not seem to voice any fears as 
to the extremes presented ; that is, a Dictatorship by a Caesar 
or a Dictatorship by the proletariat. His last quotation from 
Lord McCauley’s letter was as follows: 


“Your constitution is all sail and no anchor * * * 


either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of 
government with a strong hand, or your republic will 
be * * * laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth 
century as the Roman Empire was in the fifth.” 


The President ended that quotation with a period. But in 
Lord McCauley’s letter there was a semi-colon followed by 
a concluding phrase, as follows: 


“With this difference, that the Huns and Vandals 
who ravished the Roman Empire, came from without, 
and that your Huns and Vandals will have been en- 
gendered within your own country by your own insti- 
tutions.” 


It is your duty and mine to see to it that that prophesy 
never comes true. Knowing America as I feel 1 do—from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific—that prophecy is impossible of 
accomplishment. Millions of Americans united under the 
Blue and the Gray throughout the north, south, east and 
west, will secure the safety of our Union. In fighting Com- 
munism, Germany finally gave birth to Nazism, and Italy 
gave birth to Fascism. France is at the cross roads today. 
In the United States the drift is away from Democracy. For 
years, syphilis was never mentioned in polite society. As a 
result, it was eating out our man-power from within. Today 
we have it in the open and the campaign to rid the U. S. A. 
of syphilis is progressing fast. We must use the same prin- 
ciples in attacking Communism and any other “ism” which 
would destroy America from within. Brought into the light 
of day, the disease is easily recognized and the germ can be 
definitely killed. All that will be accomplished. 


Foreign Trade in a Disturbed World 


THERE IS NO CAUSE FOR PESSIMISM 


By RICHARD C. PATTERSON, JR., Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Delivered at the Twenty-Fifth National Foreign Trade Convention, New York City, October 31, 1938 


HOSE who have been successful in foreign trade 
careers are necessarily endowed with a spirit of adapt- 
ability and a readiness to meet every situation. Today, 
more than ever before, courage and ingenuity are required to 
meet the problems of foreign trade in a changing world 
economy. I am convinced, however, that you gentlemen, who 
direct the conduct of our country’s great foreign business, 
are fully capable of meeting these needs. 
Our future progress will depend upon an ability to ad- 
just ourselves to certain major economic changes. In the 


period immediately ahead, world economy may be altered 
considerably, and this means that, if we are to expand our 
foreign commerce, business and Government must work 
together more closely than ever before—first in the deter- 
mination of a practical program, and then in its execution. 

In recent years two opposing theories of international 
trade have become firmly established. One theory aims at 


achieving the maximum freedom for the individual in the 
movement of goods between countries. The other aims at 
economic self-sufficiency within the State and implies a 
strict regulation by the State of every transaction involving 
economic relationships with foreign nations. Thus the free- 
dom of the individual is subordinated to the self-sufficiency 
of the State. Under the wise counsel of the Department of 
State this country has adhered to the first policy. Behind 
this program is the conviction that in world affairs the well- 
being of any single State is dependent upon the well-being 
of the world as a whole—that no single nation can prosper 
unless other nations prosper: 

The second theory, to which the totalitarian states are 
committed, is predicated on the belief that economic self- 
sufficiency is both desirable and attainable. Trade relations 
with other countries must at all times be subordinated to the 
political objectives of Government. Economic interdepend- 
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ence is denied, and export trade is viewed merely as a means 
to obtain from abroad essential commodities that are not 
available at home. 

The trend toward controlled economy and the economic 
disturbances of the post-war period have imposed a heavy 
burden of restrictions and controls on international trade. 
A tremendous distortion of trade channels has occurred, and 
the international investment market, so essential to foreign 
commerce, has been demoralized. Within certain parts of the 
world, the basis for international relationships has ceased to 
be a policy of long-range planning and has become a matter 
of hand-to-mouth dealings. 

Whether we like it or not, this division of nations into 
two groups, guided by conflicting economic policies, is the 
underlying source of many of our difficulties. Not only must 
international political differences be appeased, but also a 
sincere effort must be made on both sides to reconcile the 
opposing economic theories to which I have referred. I don’t 
mean to imply that either group can be persuaded to abandon 
its present policy. But it is possible that adjustments can be 
made which will permit a system of free, private enterprise 
and a system of managed economy to exist peaceably side by 
side. Without changing the essential elements of either 
system, we must seek to establish between countries an 
economic relationship that will be mutually profitable. The 
task is difficult indeed, but it cannot on that account be 
avoided. 

On the other hand any such adjustment between these two 
national policies may prove to be impracticable. We may 
find that between the traditional principles of liberty at the 
root of our American trade policy and the new totalitarian 
theory of ever-widening state control an increasingly bitter 
competition is inevitable. To prepare for this emergency 
we must make certain, now, that our own system is so or- 
ganized and so administered that it can successfully hold 
its Own against any competitor. We must insure that democ- 
racy is just as efficient as autocracy. 

Confronted by disturbed foreign trade conditions, democ- 
racy is challenged to develop through the voluntary coopera- 
tion of her leaders in international commerce a trade-promot- 
ing program more effective than that which autocracy can 
establish by command. 

We are, for example, entering a period of intensive com- 
petition for the Latin American markets. Many manufac- 
turers and exporters appreciate the necessity of making a 
special effort to meet the changing needs and conditions in 
those markets. Nature has made us neighbors. Nature has 
provided a sound and permanent basis for profitable com- 
merce in the form of the climatic and seasonal differences 
between the two hemispheres. History and the parallel de- 
velopment of our political institutions have made us friends 
and collaborators in many fields of common endeavor. 

The two-way flow of trade with countries south of the 
Rio Grande should expand. In recent years our export trade 
with the southern republics has increased steadily in propor- 
tion to our total volume of export trade to all nations of the 
world. By maintaining this upward trend in the future, we 
tan preserve and strengthen the natural, as well as man-made 
bonds which link our country with those to the south. In 
so doing we are competing not only for markets; we are 
competing for the survival of confidence in democratic ideals 
and principles. By promoting our commerce with this section 
of the world we can help to preserve the faith of its people in 
the values of democracy. It used to be said that trade follows 
the flag. Observing world affairs today we might more ap- 
propriately say that political ideologies follow trade. 

In dealing with Latin America and other sections of the 
world, foreign traders must be prepared for developments 








that will challenge their abilities and their resourcefulness. 
More than ever before, this will call for prompt, complete, 
and accurate knowledge of events as they occur and the ability 
to appreciate correctly their significance. 

In international economic relationships, as in other fields of 
activity, there are certain services which are provided by the 
Federal Government. Your Department of Commerce is the 
business arm of Government charged by law with the re- 
sponsibility of promoting the foreign trade of the United 
States. I can assure you that Secretary Roper, a public 
spirited official and everyone else in our organization, is espe- 
cially mindful of that responsibility under present conditions. 
As a businessman who has been engaged in foreign trade, I 
am sure none will think me guilty of self-praise if 1 express 
the belief that the specialized service of our Department is 
well adapted to your needs. And with your advice and co- 
operation we are continually revising our policies and improv- 
ing our facilities for rendering more useful service. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is an 
organization of experts. For many years it has been follow- 
ing closely all phases of our trade with other countries. It 
exists, from the top down, for the purpose of supplying in 
the most effective manner the specialized type of assistance in 
matters of trade promotion that you have a right to expect 
from your Government. 

As you no doubt know, our main office in Washington is 
a clearing house to which an enormous volume of informa- 
tion is constantly flowing from the four corners of the earth. 
This information—concerning our foreign trade and the 
conditions on which its continuance and expansion depend— 
is carefully analyzed and interpreted. The data thus pre- 
pared is made available to business so that it may have ac- 
curate and timely information on which to base its policies. 

The essential feature of our organization is specialization 
based on long practical experience. As our trade problems 
become more involved, specialized knowledge on the part of 
those engaged in trade promotion becomes more essential. For 
this reason our promotional unit is divided into three closely 
integrated branches—the District Office Service; the staff of 
commodity experts, economists, and statisticians in Wash- 
ington; and the Foreign Commerce officials. These three 
arms of the service are completely interdependent. Without 
one, the usefulness of the other two would be greatly im- 
paired. 

The effectiveness of our Foreign Commerce officials in serv- 
ing American business is made possible by the close coopera- 
tion of the other two groups. The staff of specialists in 
Washington keeps these officials constantly informed as to 
what business wants. The District Office personnel, in close 
day-to-day contact with business executives, likewise furnishes 
advice regarding these requirements. Foreign Commerce 
officers have the aid of these two other divisions in order to 
serve business intelligently. 

' If the administration of the Department of Commerce 
were not primarily concerned with the promotion of our 
trade, these men would not be constantly alert to seek new 
outlets for American-made goods. The Commercial Attaches 
stationed at the important business capitals throughout the 
world are actually on the firing line where the hard battle 
for foreign trade is being fought. In most cases the men ap- 
pointed to such posts have served their apprenticeship in 
private business. They take pride in belonging to a “shirt 
sleeve” service. As far as trade is concerned they think 
your thoughts and speak your language. They have developed 
wide contacts with the businessmen of countries where they 
are stationed and have gained the confidence of foreign Gov- 
ernment officials handling commercial matters. From these 
foreign representatives the Department is receiving up-to- 
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the-minute, reliable information concerning developments 
the world over that affect our commercial interests. 


” 


We are living today in a “machine age.” Now the word 
machine implies a fitting together of related parts in such a 
way as to create a mechanism which will accomplish a de- 
sired task with the minimum of friction and effort. That 
principle has been applied in our service organizations as 
well as in our factories. It inspired the foreign trade machine 
which has been assembled in the Department of Commerce, 
a machine whose parts are so enmeshed that it can function 
only if it is complete. 

An automobile cannot run smoothly if one of its gears is 
missing. Neither can the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce supply the advice and infermation you need un- 
less all its essential parts are in place and each is strong 
enough to stand the strain imposed by present world condi- 
tions. The Bureau needs its general services, its specialized 
industrial and technical services, and its district offices in 
the United States. But most of all, in order to serve busi- 





ness it needs its “eyes and ears’—its Foreign Commerce 
Service. 

An improvement in international relations should bring 
with it an increase in the volume of world trade. If this 
occurs, a difficult readjustment will still have to be made. 
The old days when tariff barriers constituted almost the only 
obstacle to the international exchange of goods are prob- 
ably gone forever. Many of the new restrictive measures 
adopted as temporary expedients under the pressure of crisis 
conditions, may be expected to continue permanently. The 
problem of how to maintain our important markets abroad 
will become extremely complex and will tax our ingenuity 
to the utmost. 

There is no cause for pessimism, however. With the re- 
vival of world trade our commercial opportunities abroad 
will expand. Whatever changes the future may bring, the 
Department of Commerce, as long as it has the means at its 
disposal, will not fail to make its full contribution to the 
solution of your problems. 


Socialization in Medicine 


MEANS CONTROL BY POLITICIANS 


By DR. PETER IRVING, Secretary, Medical Society of the State of New York 
Address before The Rotary Club of New York, December 15, 1938 


Members of the Rotary Club of New York, has come 

a vitally important question, the answer to which con- 
cerns all of us. Stated in general terms, it reads: “Shall 
America completely socialize its medicine?” 

Many voices have been heard in discussion of this topic— 
from all over the country. Sociologists, welfare workers, 
philanthropists, economists, politicians, statesmen, physicians, 
and the public generally, have spoken from platforms and 
in print. 

I am here to give the thoughts, as I know them, of the 
practitioner. By that I mean the man who is in active prac- 
tice whether his field of work is general or special. 

When I say medicine, I would like to be understood as 
meaning both its science and its art, the study of disease, and 
the medical care of the individual whether curative, preven- 
tive, or palliative of incurable disease. 

I must first remind you that in many ways medicine in 
this sense is now and for a long time has been socialized. 
Sometimes, I think, people lose sight of that fact. The term 
“socialization” I am using to imply the use of community 
property, in this case tax funds, to pay doctors for the work 
they do. 

All public health service rendered by departments of 
health is an example of socialization in medicine, and it has 
had thorough acceptance by the private practitioner over the 
course of years. What is more, he considers it a very bright 
spot. Particularly, in New York State he is enthusiastic 
over its accomplishments. I would point to the drop in 
mortality rate from tuberculosis and the advances in treat- 
ment of pneumonia as typical instances. The practitioner has 
said as recently as September 17, 1938, through the formal 
action of the American Medical Association, that he would 
like to see this service extended in several ways. 

But, should the State endeavor to extend its medical activi- 
ties to accompany the doctor across the threshold of the sick 
room, and place the hand of government upon the patient’s 
pulse, then would the organized societies of practitioners 
have to say, as at Verdun, “They shall not pass.” 
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Hospitals built with tax money administered by govern- 
ment-employed officials constitute another form of socializa- 
tion in medicine. It has to be noted here though, that the 
actual medical care of the individuals who enter these hos- 
pital wards has been rendered by the physicians of the 
community without compensation, and therefore without 
Socialization—as I have chosen to use the term “Socializa- 
tion.’ 

Medical care of the indigent outside the hospitals; that is, 
in their homes, is a field where previous methods have been 
unsatisfactory and further socialization is undoubtedly re- 
quired. The town doctor method of old, the practitioner 
thinks, was not the best way. Far better would be arrange- 
ments by which, with a minimum of red tape, the local wel- 
fare officer, with the help of State and possibly Federal 
funds if absolutely needed, would use the indigent’s own 
personal physician; paying him on a fair basis to be set 
according to the funds available. 

In New York State this is exactly the goal which the 
State Department of Social Welfare and the State Medical 
Society are at this moment approaching. Conferences have 
been going on for some time, and it is hoped that in the end 
results will be a real improvement. 

It is not these things, however, that people generally mean 
when they use the term “Socialized Medicine.” What they 
do mean is either State Medicine or Compulsory Health In- 
surance. 

State Medicine exists in Russia, and Compulsory Health 
Insurance sometimes called the panel system is in force in 
twenty-six European Countries, in Japan and in Chile. The 
outstanding example is the system in England, which in that 
country is called Sickness Insurance without, however, the 
use of the adjective “compulsory.” 

Of State Medicine, I wish to speak only briefly. Russia 
has it as merely one instance of its full-fiedged socialism. In 
this democratic country, the United States, it would mean 
that all doctors would be employed and paid by government 
instead of by individual citizens. The practitioners in Amer- 
ica have no use for it because it would drive the wedge of 
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government between the patient and his doctor to the detri- 
ment of both. What is more they do not care to see Socialism 
in America begin with medicine. 

Compulsory Health Insurance is really what most of us 
are thinking about when we try to answer the question of 
further socialization of medicine in America. By this is 
meant a system under which the services of physicians are 
paid for under a government-controlled bureau supported 
by payroll contributions, contributions by employers, and by 
contributions from the government. And, in foreign coun- 
tries where it has been instituted, only the workman making 
the contribution and not his family is cared for. The vast 
vroup of farmers and professional people not employed in 
industry are not within its scope. 

In other words, we narrow down the question to Compul- 
sory Health Insurance. I have every reason to believe that 
the people will have to answer that question in the near 
future. “Che Federal Government’s Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee has offered it as a possible solution to the problem of 
providing medical care more fully to all the people. While 
| have no authority to go on—no definite information—l 
fully expect to see a bill introduced in Congress, and once 
again, as before, in all the state legislatures. It is certainly 
important, therefore, that you be prepared as well as every- 
body else to understand this question and what it means to 
you and, if you do not want it, be ready to let our repre- 
sentatives know your opinions. 

‘The practitioners of the country have voiced their opposi- 
tion in definite terms at the meeting of the American Medical 
Association last September. 

Everybody is entitled to know why the practitioner has 
seached the conclusion that it would not be wise to install 
that form of socialization in medicine in this country. I am 
glad of the opportunity to explain the reason underlying 
his decision. 

Particularly, I consider it a privilege because I am con- 
strained to believe that the practitioner’s point of view has 
not been accurately understood. I say this because I have 
heard from many quarters the comment that when the doctor 
opposes Compulsory Health Insurance he is thinking first 
of his pocketbook. That is not correct. It is a totally differ- 
ent motive that is at work in him. 

What he seeks first and foremost is conditions that will 
permit him to get the satisfaction that comes from render- 
ing his service well. His self-interest and his patient’s self- 
interest coincide. 

I shall have to invoke a bit of psychology to make clear 
this estimate of the practitoner’s attitude. I would like you, 
for a moment, to carry your minds back to what you have 
seen of the turning of a young man into a doctor. After his 
scientific studies, he is taught how to treat disease by demon- 
stration and experience in hospitals. He acquires the skills 
needed. During this process he learns on the conscious 
level to seek the satisfaction which can come to him only 
from the successful application of his teachings, and his 
newly acquired skills in finding out what is the matter with 
sick people, and in applying proper remedies. 

In this way, his personality becomes emotionally condi- 
tioned, and the desire for that kind of satisfaction goes 
deeper and deeper down into his subconscious self. Proper 
medical work is then his emotional outlet. And, that is a 
mighty good thing. 

When he is called in case of illness, he is confronted by a 
patient who also desires his own satisfaction—that which 
can only be obtained by alleviation of his trouble. In any 
given medical situation, then, two absolutely legitimate and 
proper desires are in operation—both seeking a goal of ac- 
complishment in recovery of the patient, and at one and the 




























































same time for each his own personality need for satisfaction. 

While this cooperative psychic process is in operation, the 
factor of how the doctor is to be paid enters into the picture 
not at all on either side. It is only afterwards in those hours 
when the doctor must balance his finances and pay his bills 
that the economic factor enters into the relationship at all. 

When the practitioner comes to judge such a thing as 
Compulsory Health Insurance, you can readily see that he 
will size up the conditions it would set up as to whether they 
might interfere in any way with his patient’s interests and 
with his own main self-interest—the satisfaction he secures 
from the successful application of his skills. 

In Compulsory Health Insurance, the practitioner sees 
at once certain conditions which are inherent in the system 
and can not be removed, and which he thinks tend to de- 
tract from its usefulness. They make for less adequate medi- 
cal work than he can give, and therefore are against the 
interests of both himself and his patients. 

They do this first by hampering the establishment of the 
true patient-physician relationship. This relationship the 
practitioner regards as basic and essential for successful medi- 
cal service. He must have the full confidence of his patients ; 
built partly on his reputation, but also on the way he meas- 
ures up as time goes on as—responsible to his patient first, 
last and all the time. 

The system, Compulsory Health Insurance, tends itself to 
create in the workers a personality mal-adjustment. I might 
almost call it a disease known as—malingering. The worker 
who has to depend on the panel doctor to get his wage allow- 
ance while disabled may only too readily yield to the tempta- 
tion to prolong his stay away from work longer than he 
needs, and may even simulate disability to get his certificate. 
This kind of situation in itself interferes with the proper 
relations between the physician and his patients. 

Other things that the practitioner takes exception to are 
the creation of a cumbersome red-tape mechanism with in- 
trusion into the picture of an administrative office force 
supervising the doctor’s methods of diagnosis and treatment, 
and dictating the remedies he uses. 

Again the physician’s office tends to be overcrowded so 
that he has less time than is required to carry out in proper 
fashion his work in diagnosis and treatment, and in the post- 
graduate study he must keep up throughout his medical life. 
To have to do a poorer medical job than he knows how to 
do means dissatisfaction to him and ultimately to his patients. 

When he thinks of the installation of that system in this 
country, he looks with alarm at the probability that admin- 
istration of this kind of insurance would be performed by a 
political bureaucracy. That seems a real danger because the 
Government in making financial contributions would surely 
feel it a duty to supervise the administration. 

While it is not my place, perhaps, as a practitioner to go 
into the economics side of this type of socialization in medi- 
cine, there are some things that I think it is fair to me to 
point out for the consideration of business men. One of these 
is the fact that this is really straight socialized medicine even 
though employer and employee themselves make contribu- 
tions. These contributions are made under the compulsion 
of law whether the employer or employee wish to participate 
or not, and become therefore veritably taxes—and taxes that 
would in the end probably fall on business only. 

Another thing to think of is the possibility that business, 
if it should allow medicine to be completely socialized in this 
country—and Compulsory Health Insurance would cer- 
tainly be a step that way—would have issued, in effect, an 
invitation for socialization of other pursuits including busi- 
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ness. How much that is a danger in the United States is for 
you and others to decide—but particularly, I think, you who 
are business men. 

The practitioner is interested naturally in any measures 
that can be taken which would help more people to get good 
medical care. There are other ways, some of which are 
already at work, and others can be set up which would not 
have the defects of State Medicine or Compulsory Health 
Insurance. 

Voluntary hospital insurance has proven itself successful 
and helps to spread the cost of hospitalization quite com- 
fortably by the prepayment method to cover risk, thus re- 
lieving to a considerable degree the burden for each indi- 
vidual. 

Voluntary non-profit insurance for budgeting the doctor’s 
bill is the latest and most promising suggestion, and its de- 
velopment has been officially approved by the American 
Medical Association. This is by no means as simple a matter 
as hospital insurance, but it holds out real hope of budget- 
ing for catastrophic illness, the expenses of which are often 
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so hard to bear. In this State it is not even as yet per- 
mitted under the Insurance Laws, but the New York State 
Medical Society will seek to obtain amendments to the Laws 
so that such plans may be put into effect. In all probability 
these will come up in the next legislature and an enabling 
act will be passed. Then, it will remain for all of us to work 
out systems by which it will be of the most benefit. 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Rotary Club, I have 
given you, as faithfully as I know how to do, the answer of 
the practitioner of medicine to the question I propounded. 
He thinks that America would completely socialize its 
medicine if it put in force either State Medicine or Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance. 

I would like to say to you that, while doctors treat pa- 
tients, in many ways patients treat doctors, too. And, that 
upon the way patients treat doctors depends the way that 
doctors can treat them. The responsibiliies and obligations 
are mutual. If medicine is to continue to be as successful in 
the United States as it has been in the past, then say your 
practitioners, “It should not be completely socialized.” 


Free Private Enterprise—Can It Survive ? 


MAIN STREET SPEAKS TO WALL STREET 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN, President, The Studebaker Corporation 
Before the Bond Club of New York, December 8, 1938 


banquet given in honor of the 100th birthday of ex- 

Senator Cornelius Cole. Senator Cole had had a re- 
markable experience. His hundred years spanned a large 
portion of the history of the United States. He was born 
in 1822. Every President of the United States was alive 
during some part of his lifetime, with the single exception 
of George Washington. Senator Cole in his forties played 
an active part in making California an anti-slavery state; 
and he was chosen United States Senator in the period im- 
mediately after the Civil War. Yet as he stood before us 
on his 100th birthday, he was six-feet-two and every inch 
erect; white-haired, of course, but in perfect possession of 
the faculties of a keen brain. In his talk to us, he declared 
that he had only one thought to bring, only one message. 
His long experience had brought it home to him repeatedly: 
that human liberties were won in this country at a tremen- 
dous sacrifice of blood and fortune; that we must be ready 
to fight again, if necessary, to preserve them. And he said 
that it might be necessary. We must never, he said, suffer 
any man to arrogate to himself the powers of a king, an 
emperor, or a dictator, 

“Remember, gentlemen,” he said, “I have sat on the knees 
of Revolutionary soldiers who lost arms fighting for liberty. 
That liberty,” he added, “is very easily lost—unless we are 
vigilant and willing to do whatever is necessary to keep it.” 

Well, we are a group of businessmen. We listened to 
the Senator tolerantly, because he was an old man and our 
honored guest. Privately, most of us thought he was living 
in a world of ideas belonging wholly to the past. Our minds 
were on the real estate boom in Los Angeles and the possi- 
bility of making some quick and easy money. What did an 
old man’s warning have to do with us? We had just finished 
making the world safe for democracy, hadn’t we ?—by means 
of a conflict that cost ten million lives and uncounted bil- 
lions of dollars. 

I have thought of that address a thousand times, however, 
as I have watched the years unroll from then to now. The 
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old Senator was not in his dotage. No! He knew whereof 
he spoke. It was we who were blind or would not see. In 
proof, do I need to ask you to think of the countries where, 
in recent years, civil and religious liberty for the people has 
vanished: Russia, Germany, Italy? Do I need to ask you 
to think of how seriously at this very moment those liberties 
are in jeopardy in other democratic countries? 

Why are they in jeopardy? 

They are in jeopardy because of pressures operating against 
free enterprise—free business enterprise. ‘Those pressures 
come from two sources: first, those who are erroneously 
designated as economic planners but who have something 
in mind quite different from planning ; namely, governmental 
control of the processes of production and distribution; sec- 
only, from minority groups of business men. 

Despite the fact that free enterprise is endangered by cer- 
tain minority business groups, most business men recognize 
that without free enterprise there could be no business as 
we understand the term. Therefore, I do not propose wast- 
ing your time selling free enterprise to you. However, I do 
propose presenting a brief argument for free private enter- 
prise from a standpoint of the general public. Those who 
favor governmental control of our economy have as their 
avowed objectives happiness and a more abundant life for 
the masses. A worthy goal most certainly, but one utterly 
unattainable by the methods they propose unless all past 
history is no guide to the future. 

I do not question the sincerity of the economic planners 
who believe, almost to the point of fanaticism, that the more 
abundant life can be realized by rigid governmental con- 
trols. But there is one very curious thing about them. They 
say, and apparently believe, that this doctrine of theirs is 
new, and that they are the leaders who are courageously 
carrying the banners of society forward to a wholly new 
kind of world order. 

That is probably one of the very worst things about those 
who favor governmental control, apart from the viciousness 
of their doctrine. They have lashed their opponents con- 
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temptuously with “horse-and-buggy” epithets, when, as a 
matter of sheer historical fact, the controls which they are 
advocating as the latest thing are not new at all, but are as 
old as government itself. And far more thoroughly out-dated 
than the horse and buggy. From the days of tribal chiefs 
right down to the present-day dictators, the idea has persisted 
among ambitious rulers that they can somehow order the 
affairs of mankind better than individual men and women 
can order their own affairs. 

That idea is not new. No! It is so old that almost every 
battle ever fought in behalf of human liberty has been fought 
for the purpose of defeating it. 

‘The new idea, the really new idea in human history, is the 
conception that individuals, if given reasonable opportunity 
for the free expression of their abilities, can bring about a 
higher standard of living and a better social order for them- 
selves. Speaking broadly, that concept is only about two 
hundred years old. Just think! ‘The Christian era, starting 
with Christ’s preaching of the doctrine of individual dignity 
and worth, is about nineteen centuries old. In that time 
there have lived and died upon this earth, according to the 
best computation I know how to make,* some 38 or 40 
billion human beings. Now, taking into account the fact that 
probably at no time has more than 30 per cent of the world’s 
population lived under representative and truly free gov- 
ernments, and that small percentage only within the last two 
centuries, we arrive at the conclusion that probably not more 
than one billion human beings in all, during the Christian 
era, have had an opportunity to live under social orders even 
attempting to embody the concept of individual human 
worth. Less than 3 per cent of all human beings! In modern 
kngland, France, Holland, Sweden, Norway, the United 
States, and some other countries, and for a comparatively 
brief time in Central Europe, people did have that oppor- 
tunity. All the other billions who have inhabited this globe, 
and now inhabit it, have lived and died, or do live and will 
die, under governmental domination. Their lives regulated 
for them by higher-ups who “knew best.” Never experienc- 
ing civil and religious liberty. Never given the opportunity 
to engage in free enterprise. 

And yet today, the economic planners hurl “horse-and- 
buggy” in our faces when some of us object to going back 
to the slavery that populations have endured throughout the 
ages | 

The amount of regimentation that people have had to 
endure in different countries and under different rulers, when 
the idea prevailed that “rulers knew best,” has varied. But it 
is possible to go to the history books and read, in the record 
of countless absolutist governments, almost exact parallels to 
practices which today are put forward as the new inventions 
of “liberal” thinkers. Find out, for example, just what the 
Roman Emperor Domitian did for agriculture. Domitian 
reigned from 81 to 96 A.D., and enacted a long series of re- 
strictive laws for crop control. Read about his laws and 
decide for yourselves whether there is anything essentially 
new in the A.A.A. Read, too, how Colbert, the Minister of 
Louis XIV, in the year 1666 codified the industrial law of 
France. Regulations covering the textile industry alone were 
contained in four quarto volumes of 2,200 pages, and three 


* The present population of the earth is estimated to be about 2,000,000,000. 
Authorities say that there has been an abnormal rate of population increase 
during the last century, but that before that time and throughout the greater 
part of human history “the population has probably been increasing so 
slowly that the increase was hardly perceptible.” While it is necessarily an 
est:mate, it appears very conservative to reckon on an average world popu- 
lation at any given time during the Christian era of at least 500,000,000. 
The average span of life was shorter in earlier times, hence it is probably 
safe to reckon on four generations per century. In nineteen centuries, by 
this calculation, there would thus be a total population, living and dead, of 
38,000,000,000. Cf. Reuter, ‘Population Problems”; Encyclopedia Britannica; 
Statistics”; Proceedings of World Popula- 
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supplementary volumes. If you had been a manufacturer of 
woolens in the France of that day, you would have been 
subjected to an equal number of minute regulations. Read 
the history of that and similar efforts of government to con- 
trol industry at various times and in various countries and 
see whether you can detect any essential difference between 
them and the purposes and methods of the recent NRA. The 
key, always, is found in putting chains on free enterprise. 
The individual must not act individually. The government 
must tell him what to do, and how and when to do it. That, 
and nothing else. No! The economic planners have not 
gotten hold of a new philosophy. They have resurrected 
something as old as the ages and given it a new name. Some- 
thing that only too often has opened the way to vicious 
tyranny. The truly new philosophy is the one that has been 
given so brief and narrow a trial in the world—the doctrine 
that free citizens can manage their private affairs better than 
politicians can do it. 

Let us see what the record has to say about that. Re- 
member, approximately 39,000,000,000 people since the be- 
ginning of the Christian era have had their economic lives 
controlled by rulers. In all that period an overwhelming 
percentage of that 39,000,000,000—all the common people— 
have lived at either starvation or subsistence level. It was 
true when the rulers were tribal chiefs and it is just as true 
in the modern dictatorships. Only among the billion who 
have lived in free enterprise countries has there been an im- 
proved standard of living. The most notable advancements 
have been made in America where attempts to shackle free 
enterprise have been of recent origin. Here, operating under 
Constitutional guarantees, a free people have achieved for 
themselves the highest standard of living ever known at any 
time anywhere in the world. 

Now let us examine for a moment the claim that govern- 
mental control of our economy will bring a higher degree 
of happiness to the masses. I hold the deep conviction that 
only a people who enjoy civil liberty and religious freedom 
can be genuinely happy. Certainly, if happiness is in any 
way dependent upon a ‘ree expression of the individuality, 
that is true. Speaking historically, civil and religious liber- 
ties have always followed the breaking of governmental con- 
trols over the market. In England, France, and Holland, 
the people gained civil and religious liberty after they fought 
for and won the right to conduct free business enterprise— 
not before. In Germany and Italy, on the other hand, as 
we have seen in our own day, the people lost their civil and 
religious freedom after they lost free enterprise. 

It has worked out that way historically because of an inner 
necessity. It has to work out that way. 

Consider why: 

Planned economy simply cannot function without rigid 
price and production controls. A free people will not tolerate 
such controls over a sustained period of time. They rise in 
protest and start exercising their individual judgments, thus 
endangering the success of the plan. The planners have no 
choice. Civil liberties must be sacrificed or the plan will fail. 
Wherever they have sufficient bayonets or concentration 
camps, that’s just what’s happened. It had to happen. Coer- 
cion is an absolute corollary of planning and control. There 
is no way to escape it if control is to be successful. The 
people must obey blindly. Each one is given his quota and 
he must like it—or if he doesn’t like it, obey anyway. A 
planned and controlled economy cannot operate within the 
fabric of a free society. 

The loss of religious liberty invariably follows the loss of 
liberty of civil action. The essence of Christ’s teaching, I 
believe, was the infinite dignity and worth of the individual 
man and woman, but the planned economy view—the gov- 
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ernment-do-all view—denies that dignity and stultifies that 
worth. And where that view prevails (already we see this 
in Italy and Germany) it becomes an offense against the 
State to preach a certain kind of sermon about God. The 
individual must be subservient, not to God, but to the 
State. 

This presentation of the case, I assure you, is no exaggera- 
tion. It is a picture of what happens. Tens of millions of 
intelligent fellow-beings contemporary with us know that it 
happens. Why? Because it has happened to them. They 
must either like it to be purged. 

I imagine that most of you have been mentally saying, 
“Yes!” to a good deal of what I have said thus far. I 
think I hear you saying that only the ultra-radical could 
refuse to agree with the conclusion that free private enter- 
prise must be saved in America. And perhaps you are say- 
ing to yourself this very moment, “That situation was taken 
care of on November 8 when the radicals were given their 
first setback in six years.”” In my opinion, that’s a danger- 
ous state of mnd. - 

Gentlemen, I sometimes fear for the survival of free 
enterprise. But I do not think that its true enemies are 
the out-and-out radicals who openly advocate regimenta- 
tion. They, at least, have this merit: they walk under 
their true colors. They know what they do. But there are 
others—yes! There are men, and perhaps you have eaten 
lunch with some of them, who shout loudly for freedom and 
personal liberty and give lip service to the ideals of a free 
society, who nevertheless by their actions tend to bring 
about revolutionary changes in the competitive system— 
changes which, if they go far enough, can only make free 
enterprise and civil liberty faded memories in America. Yes, 
free enterprise can pass even here in these United States. 
Senator Cole was right. We can lose our hard-won birth- 
right of liberty, unless we are vigilant and willing to fight 
not only our open and avowed enemies but also those hidden 
and insidious enemies who sap and undermine from within. 
I have some fairly definitely ideas as to what business 
should do to fortify the competitive economy and what it 
cannot do without weakening it. I hope you will not think 
I am too presumptious. 

Business must establish a sound relationship with govern- 
ment. We must recognize that public interest is always 
the paramount consideration and that it is the task of gov- 
ernment to protect it. In a considerable area of our economy 
the public is best served by enterprises which are monopo- 
listic. Quite obviously, these natural monopolies must be 
under governmental regulation. In a far wider area of our 
economy, the force of competition is of itself the best pro- 
tection of public interest. When we talk of free enterprise, 
we are thinking of this large segment. Here, the govern- 
ment has the broad responsibility of laying down ground 
rules that will protect the public against fraudulent prac- 
tices; that will protect one competitor against the unfair 
advantage of another; and that will prevent restraint of 
trade by private monopoly. 

Over a long period, the Federal Trade Commission has 
been at work steadfastly and quietly at the task of safe- 
guarding free enterprise against the type of competition that 
would destroy competition itself. 

Limited to a narrow authority, it has been a factor far 
beyond its actual orders in getting business to accept its 
responsibilites. It has strengthened resistance to illegitimate 
concessions; persuaded groups not to take harmful short 
cuts to profits; insisted upon candor. Like the traffic motor- 
cycle cop, it has not always been popular with the man 
anxious to get there in a hurry; but the fact that it is there 
has undoubtedly made for safer going. Yet, the driver has 





been left free to go where he will as long as he follows the 
rules of the game. 

The Department of Justice is charged with the primary 
responsibility of battling against monopolistic practices. The 
efforts now being made to clarify the laws on monoply and 
restraint of trade are commendable. So is the determination 
of the Department to do a real job of enforcing the law. 
An attack on real monopoly is entitled to, and should have 
full business support. The Department is not entitled to 
such support when it is motivated politically or when it 
takes action against corporations merely because of their 
size. 

I make this reservation about size, because the competitive 
situation in the automobile industry has been much dis- 
cussed. At the present time, 90 per cent of the business is 
going to the three major companies. As president of am 
independent company, I have neither criticism nor com- 
plaint to offer as to the type of competition with which we 
are confronted. It is tough, but it is fair. If there are 
monopolistic practices, | am unaware of them. If we can’t 
build better motor cars at a given price than our big com- 
petitors, we are not entitled to the patronage of the public. 
We believe we can, because of certain inherent advantages 
that repose in a smaller unit. In the first place, we can 
move just as surely and far more quickly when it comes to 
incorporating improvements and advancements in our 
product. For example, in our new models this year we 
offer a central heating and ventilating plant that in our 
opinion makes winter driving much more comfortable and 
much safer. The “Big Three” will probably have some- 
thing comparable to offer in 1940 or 1941. I could give 
further examples, but perhaps it wouldn’t be in the best of 
taste to subject you to a sales talk. Secondly, and of far 
greater importance, is the advantage we have in the main- 
tenance of a friendly relationship between management and 
labor. That is of extreme importance from a standpoint of 
both labor efficency and quality of workmanship. The 
attitude of workers is an intangible but a substantial influ- 
ence on quality of product. We don’t claim for a moment 
that the management ‘of our company is any smarter or as 
smart as the management in the bigger companies. We do 
claim that we have the opportunity of getting and keeping 
closer to our working force and thus avoiding misunder- 
standings. Our company has operated for almost 87 years 
without any major labor disturbance. We have other ad- 
vantages as well. But perhaps I’ve said enough to convince 
you that we neither ask nor need governmental help in meet- 
ing competition in our industry. 

To sum up my thinking as to the relationship between 
government and business in the competitive area where free 
enterprise should prevail, I hold that business should work 
wholeheartedly with government in maintaining competition 
in the competitive system. We should resist with all our 
power the efforts of minority groups to take competition out 
of the competitive system. I refer specifically to such laws 
as the Guffey-Vinson Act, which sets up a little NRA in the 
coal industry with price and production controls. If that 
isn’t Fascism, I don’t understand the meaning of that word. 
I refer to the Miller-Tydings Bill which, under the guise of 
that pleasant phrase “fair trade practice,” introduces price fix- 
ing in a substantial area of our trade. I refer to licensing laws 
which have crept into the retail automobile business and 
which are a threat in various other businesses. We have 
licensing laws today governing the retail automobile business 
in four states. In those states political authority determines 
whether or not an individual American citizen can go into 
business or stay in business. Their purpose is quite frankly 
to restrict competition. Proponents of NRAs, fair trade 
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practice bills, licensing laws, all state that their objective is 
that of civilizing competition. I am reminded that govern- 
ment at one time took over the responsibility of civilizing 
the Indians. With few exceptions, they are now all wards of 
the government, living on governmental handouts. 

The next responsibility of business which I would like to 
discuss is that of social stewardship. That is a mushy phrase. 
[t smacks of paternalism which has no place in America. | 
hold that it is the responsibility of business management to 
be decent and friendly with its employees—not because of 
any altruism but because it is good business. I hold that it 
is an important part of management’s job to do everything 
in its power to establish employment and to pay the best pos- 
sible wages because it is good business to do so. I hold that 
Ul decent management should welcome laws placing on all 
industry the obligation of workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age pensions. I discard as archaic 
the notion that such measures of mass security should be left 
to the benevolent whim of the private employer. There are 
two reasons for this strong opinion of mine. First, decent 
business should not be put at a competitive disadvantage 
against the chiseler, and it is, if the security of their employees 
is a private obligation. Secondly, the security of workers 
should not be dependent upon private business because private 
business is too precarious. 

Next comes labor. Business has, in my opinion, a very 
real responsibility toward its workers. It all gets back to the 
Christian concept of the dignity and worth of the individual. 
If we can just stop thinking of workers en masse and think 
of John Q. Worker, we will, in my opinion, think more 

learly. John Q. Worker is entitled to the same rights and 
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privileges that you or I expect in a democracy. He is entitled 
to join a union or not to join a union as he pleases. He is 
entitled to join his fellow workers and bargain collectively 
if he pleases, and if he desires to bargain collectively, he is 
entitled to choose his own representatives. It is up to the 
management to meet those representatives in a sympathetic 
spirit, to make a sincere endeavor to find the right answer 
to the problems presented. Progress toward better industrial 
relations is dependent upon substituting understanding for 
prejudice on the part of employers and labor leaders. We 
must work together, and we must make collective bargaining 
work, and thus take industrial relations out of the realm 
of politics. This is emportant to management, but vastly 
more important to labor. Govermental wage fixing is just 
as great a menace to the freedom of workers as governmental 
price fixing is to free enterprise. 

Finally, I propose giving my views on what businessmen 
must not do. They must cease and desist from asking for 
special privilege of any kind from local, state, or national 
governments. If a businessman needs an umbrella to protect 
himself against the impact of competition, he isn’t a business- 
man—he is a political racketeer. When he requests special 
privilege, he is attacking free enterprise. It is an act of treach- 
ery and business suicide as well, because special privilege is 
an invitation to governmental control, and no business can 
long survive bureaucratic domination. If we wish to pass 
down to our children our heritage of free enterprise under 
which America has become the greatest nation in the world, 
let us go to Washington for one purpose, ard one purpose 
only, to insist that free enterprise be kept free in America. 


and the Election 


CHANGES NEEDED IN THE WAGNER ACT 
By WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor 
Address to the officers and members of the Economic Club of Chicago and guests 
and broadcast by the National Broadcasting Company over its national chain of stations, December 15, 1938 


HE results of elections and particularly those fraught 

with national significance are often susceptible to varied 

interpretations. But the recent election left no doubt as 
to the intent and purposes of the electorate. The decision of 
the recent election was not based upon political considerations. 
There was no outstanding political question before the people. 
The decisions which the voters were asked to make were 
based upon questions that ran deeper than mere political 
policies. In most of the States and Congressional Districts 
they dealt with the kind and character of human relations 
which should prevail in industry and many phases of the 
Nation’s economic policy, including social security—all of 
which profoundly affect the well-being and happiness of all 
classes of people. 

The new national psychology which has developed out of 
the economic and social changes which have taken place 
since the World War was registered at the recent election 
in support of the continuation of a broad, liberal, economic 
policy. There can be no return to the old order. We are 
commissioned to create and maintain unimpaired a human 
relationship in: industry which will conform to American 
ideals, traditions and policies. The sovereign citizens of our 
great Republic definitely rejected the economic philosophy— 
unsound in character, antagonistic to democratic processes, 


and destructive in its application—which was promulgated 
by those who advocated class division and class hatred. There 
can be no mistake as to the verdict in this respect. Public 
opinion expressed its judgment in no uncertain terms. That 
judgment points to the way which democracy demands. 
That judgment creates a basis upon which sound, construc- 
tive, economic industrial policies must rest. 

The movement in America toward the establishment of 
democracy in industry has been marked and unmistakable. 
Such movement is in accordance with American procedure 
and psychology. Just as democracy in a nation presupposes 
community life where the spirit of tolerance, of mutual re- 
spect and of self-determination prevails so in the relationship 
between employers and employees the same rule of conduct 
will apply as democratic rule and procedure are established. 
So also the development of democracy in industry will bring 
an ever-increasing recognition of the fundamental human re- 
lations as well as the economic rights of both employer and 
employee. 

The Nation has embarked upon a definite policy for the 
establishment of a cooperative relationship between employers 
and employees. This procedure was evolved out of changes 
which were inevitable, with respect to the right of the work- 
ers to self determination—to organize for mutual advance- 
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ment and protection, for collective bargaining and for the 
enjoyment of economic freedom. Running parallel with the 
exercise of these rights on the part of the workers was a 
full and complete recognition of the rights of private owner- 
ship,—that is, the right to own and manage property and to 
earn a fair return upon investment. The public interest will 
be served through the formulation and application of such a 
policy. Relationships so established will permit every sound 
endeavor which has economic utility to function. It will 
also make effective the economic and social status of employees 
as well as the economic position of employers and their rela- 
tionship to competitors and to others in the same occupation. 

Men and women who work for wages and management 
in industry are inseparably associated, each one making a 
personal contribution toward the advancement and promotion 
of the industrial enterprise. The old conception of the rela- 
tionship of management to wage earners held steadfastly to 
the point of view that management was supreme. That 
represented a form of dictatorial control which was resented 
by the masses and by others who had engaged in sound, 
economic thinking. This inspiration to change that type of 
industrial relationship grew out of the desire of the work- 
ers to improve their standard of life and living through 
higher wages and improved conditions of employment. They 
very early learned that this objective could only be reached 
through the application of the new and more enlightened 
point of view. Perhaps this view-point can be classified as a 
new ideology; a view-point which establishes and recognizes 
the right of workers to assume a position approaching part- 
nership—not each individual as a partner, but instead, a 
partnership calling for the organization of workers into units 
—as a collective partner with management as the other 
participating unit. Experience has taught the workers that 
the most effective and successful unit for these purposes is 
the free, independent, democratic trade-union. Such a rela- 
tionship means a change from dictatorial control on the part 
of management to that of collective action participated in 
by all individuals who form the enterprise. The substitution 
of this character of human relations in industry for the old 
conception carries with it the participation by management 
and workers’ representatives in wage negotiations resulting 
in agreements covering definite periods of time and definite 
divisions of work. 

The autocratic domination of industry by employers has 
long since been repudiated as part of our national policy. 
By so doing, there was also removed from our national policy, 
as the election of November 8, 1938, emphatically confirmed, 
the false and treacherous philosophy of that era of autocratic 
domination of industry carried over by certain self-constituted 
leaders of labor not functioning under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor—the false and treacherous 
philosophy that “Labor gets only what it can take,” be the 
“taking” in disregard of contractual obligations, or through 
sit-down strikes, mutiny on the high seas, destruction of 
private property, or even the capture of cities. In place of 
this repudiated philosophy there is established as part of our 
national policy collective bargaining which has created stabil- 
ity and responsibility. All who are subject to the rules and 
regulations of wage agreements thus negotiated are obligated 
to adhere to all their terms and provisions, to carry out any 
contract entered into and to give the best service of which 
they are capable. 

The facts of recent labor history disclose that industrial 
management has delayed altogether too long the application 
of this new modern conception of human relations in indus- 
try. As a result, the workers through their organizations 
have been denied the opportunity of participating with man- 
agement in the solution of difficult problems, some of which 









might have been regarded as only remotely related to indus- 
try but which in fact very vitally affected industry as well 
as workers participating therein. In dealing with these 
problems the question naturally arises, whether common 
sense and good judgment will so influence the mental atti- 
tude of the owners and managers of industry as to pro- 
mote the highest degree of team-work and the utilization of 
the power and influence not of management or of labor 
acting separately but of all employes and management acting 
together. 

What are the realities of the situation which industrial 
management must face? Shall it be class warfare and the 
domination of human relations in industry by management 
alone at any cost; or shall it be frank and open dealing be- 
tween employers and employees, embracing joint action in 
dealing with common problems: cooperation to establish and 
maintain industrial stability in the enterprise through collec- 
tive bargaining and the mutual recogniticn of the rights of all 
concerned, and cooperation to protect the enjoyment of the 
fruits of their own industry and their common interests in 
relation to the public authority? 

The current attitude of public opinion regarding human 
relations in industry was reflected in the enactment of the 
National Labor Relations Act. It embodied within it a 
public policy which has for its primary purpose the establish- 
ment of industrial peace and a reaffirmation of the funda- 
mental rights of the workers. 

The rights of workingmen and women to organize into 
bona fide democratic, independent trade-unions and to bar- 
gain collectively regarding hours, wages and conditions of 
employment, through representatives of their own choosing, 
have been definitely written into this federal statute and are 
now established as the law of the Land. Neither employer 
nor employee may evade compliance with this Statute. Based 
upon the principles set forth in this Statute, employers and 
employees must now originate and formulate industrial policies 
which provide for democracy in industry and which square 
with the provisions of an established, sound, public policy. 
It is my firm opinion that the application of these principles 
of the National Labor Relations Act to human relations in 
industry will serve to promote industrial peace and thus 
prevent interruptions in and interference with the manufac- 
ture and sale of goods in interstate and foreign commerce. 
Such application will serve to create a new national psychol- 
ogy. All classes of people will think in terms of cooperation 
and industrial efficiency. Self-organization of the workers 
and collective bargaining will be accepted as matters of course. 
The denial of the right of the workers to organize, which 
was a prolific cause of industrial strife and of strikes, has 
now been removed by law. If the high aims and lofty pur- 
poses of the Act are definitely observed, a new day and a 
new social industrial order will be recognized universally and 
fully attained. 

The National Labor Relations Act, though carefully 
drawn, has suffered much because of maladministration which 
has spread opposition to the Act itself. In the most recent 
case, the Consolidated Edison Case, the Supreme Court of 
the United States on December 5, 1938, rebuked the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, characterizing its administra- 
tion as “unreasonable and arbitrary”. Every test of public 
opinion shows that the administrative policy of the Board has 
been quite generally disapproved. I interpret the results of 
the recent election to mean that the grievances against the 
Board affect not only employes and employers but the public 
welfare as well. 

The Board’s administration shows a complete lack of due 
process of law which the American people consider essential 
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to, and an integral part of, administration by public officials. 
The members of the Board have usurped judicial functions, 
have shown bias and prejudice in their rulings and decisions, 
have shown a lack of fair play in their treatment of parties 
and persons, and have discriminated between them according 
to their own peculiar brand of political and economic philos- 
ophy which apparently they substituted for the plain provi- 
sions of the Act. 

‘The Board has misinterpreted the intent of Congress and 
has read into the Act alleged grants of power which Congress 
did not grant to it. ‘The Board took unto itself an alleged 
grant of punitive powers against those who disagree with its 
philosophy or who may violate the Act, which punitive powers 
the Supreme Court held, in the Consolidated Edison Case, 
Congress did not confer upon the Board. 

‘The members of the Board have read into the Act an 
alleged grant to them of the power to disregard contracts 
between employers and employees and to reduce to a useless 
procedure their voluntary action in negotiating such contracts 
—all contrary to the law, as the Supreme Court held in the 
Consolidated Edison Case. But even in the face of such a 
holding, the Board, through its counsel, immediately there- 
after undertook to interpret the decision in its narrowest 
possible scope, thereby making possible further evasions of 
the Supreme Court’s decision by the Board in cases not based 
upon identical facts contained in the Consolidated Edison 
Case itself. By so doing, the Board strikes at the very basis 
of the collective bargaining technique which the American 
Federation of Labor has established and practiced for more 
than half a century. This technique the American Federa- 
tion of Labor developed through experience, during all the 
years, as suitable and necessary to the requirements of modern 
industrial life. Both employers and employees have found that 
this technique serves to promote the economic and industrial 
interests of workingmen and women and the enterprise itself. 
The Supreme Court, in the Consolidated Edison Case, has 
approved this technique as within the scope of our democratic 
processes; but in the face thereof, the Board did in the past, 
and still does, seek to nullify it and to render it of no avail. 

The Board has misinterpreted the intent of Congress in 
the Board’s misapplication of the collective bargaining unit. 
Problems of industry should and can only be solved by those 
persons most familiar with them; for this reason, crafts have 
been established and organized through the ages wherever 
special skill in industry prevails. Congress did not intend to 
destroy the craft form of organization in such cases; but the 
Board, through the usurpation of power not granted to it, has 
undertaken so to do. Wages, hours and conditions of employ- 
ment in each individual enterprise can and should be estab- 
lished by those having a vital interest therein. Congress did 
not intend that employers and employees of any enterprise 
should be subjected involuntarily to the wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment determined by competitors or non- 
workers in industry; but the Board, through the usurpation 
of power not granted to it, has undertaken to produce that 
result. 

The American Federation of Labor will urge the enact- 
ment of such amendments as will make the Congressional 
intent clear and effective and as will provide checks and bal- 
ances to insure the application of principles of fair play in 
accordance with due process of law which the American sys- 
tem of self-government has developed and preserved. And 
for the administration of this Act by the Board, the American 
Federation of Labor will now, as in the past, stand for the 
appointment only of men whose background of life and whose 





views give assurance to each litigant in the controversies in 
the social and economic field that whichever way the decision 
is rendered a true day in court is had by each. By these 
amendments and through such personnel, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor believes that there will be assured to Labor, 
to Capital, and to all citizens alike the freedom of action 
within the sphere of democracy which is today the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the individualism of America. 

The experience of the American people with the National 
Labor Relations Board has focused attention on the entire 
subject of government regulation by administrative boards in 
the industrial field. Government regulation to prevent abuses 
or public exploitation by industrial and financial organiza- 
tions has long since become a part of the national policy. In- 
deed such regulation has been and will ever continue to be 
a function of government itself. 

Recent experience with administrative boards convinces me 
that the public interest can best be served if such regulation 
is done through Congressional enactment rather than through 
the delegation by Congress to administrative boards of such 
power of regulation. Such statutory regulation makes definite 
and clear the standards which those who own and manage 
business must meet and upon which they can build for the 
future. The rules which they must follow and the legal 
requirements which they must meet are understood by them 
and by the community at large; non-compliance with these 
rules or violation of the statutory provisions will bring the 
offender in conflict with the law-enforcing agency of the 
Government and subject him to legal action and the applica- 
tion of appropriate penalty. 

On the other hand uncertainty and fear arise whenever 
the rules of the game, figuratively speaking, are either obscure 
or unknown, or when they are changed with great frequency 
and without the benefit of experience which can only come 
from the firing line of industrial life. Such uncertainty and 
fear necessarily cause hesitancy and doubt in the development 
of industry and in industrial expansion. 

For this reason, therefore, I feel that whenever, in the 
opinion of Congress, such regulation becomes necessary the 
interest of labor, industry and the public at large can best 
be served through Congressional regulation rather than 
through administrative regulation. Congress can perfom this 
service better than any administrative bureau of the Govern- 
ment. Congressional action reflects the representative opinion 
of the people and is responsive to the public demand. In this, 
those who are subject to the Congressional regulation have 
participated and they, therefore, know what to expect. 

Necessarily, however, no such feeling of certainty has been 
created by the recent administration of government bureaus 
in the industrial field. They have exercised an undue restrain- 
ing influence upon those who engage in business ventures. 
Many who are restrained by this state of mind cannot def- 
initely answer why they are reluctant to risk new ventures 
or expand their business. They only know that they are gov- 
erned by a feeling of uncertainty. 

Such a psychological condition should have no place in our 
national economy. The rules of governmental regulation 
should be clear, definite and understandable. All should 
understand that no new rules or stipulations will be promul- 
gated by some administrative bureau other than those def- 
initely set forth in regulatory statutes enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States. In this way also will be assured 
to Labor, to Capital, and to all citizens alike, freedom of 
action within the sphere of democracy, which is the founda- 
tion of our national well-being and our national destiny. 
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STORM SIGNALS FROM ACROSS THE SEAS 





By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered to 76th Congress, January 4, 1939 


O the Congress of the United States: In reporting 

on the state of the nation, I have felt it necessary on 

previous occasions to advise the Congress of disturb- 
ance abroad and of the need of putting our own house in 
order in the face of storm signals from across the seas. 

As this Seventy-sixth Congress opens there is need for 
further warning. 

A war which threatened to envelop the world in flames 
has been averted; but it has become increasingly clear that 
peace is not assured. 

All about us rage undeclared wars—military and economic. 
All about us grow more deadly armaments—amilitary and 
economic. All about us are threats of new aggression—mil- 
itary and economic. 

Storms from abroad directly challenge three institutions 
indispensable to Americans, now as always. The first is reli- 
gion. It is the source of the other two—democracy and 
international good faith. 

Religion, by teaching man his relationship to God, gives 
the individual a sense of his own dignity and teaches him 
to respect himself by respecting his neighbors. 

Democracy, the practice of self-government, is a covenant 
among free men, to respect the rights and liberties of their 
fellows. 

International good faith, a sister of democracy, springs 
from the will of civilized nations of men to respect the rights 
and liberties of other nations of men. 

In a modern civilization, all three—religion, democracy 
and international good faith—complement each other. 

Where freedom of religion has been attacked, the attack 
has come from sources opposed to democracy. Where democ- 
racy has been overthrown, the spirit of free worship has 
disappeared. And where religion and democracy have van- 
ished, good faith and reason in international affairs have 
given way to strident ambition and brute force. 

An ordering of society which relegates religion, democracy 
and good faith among nations to the background can find no 
place within it for the ideals of the Prince of Peace. The 
United States rejects such an ordering, and retains its ancient 
faith. 

There comes a time in the affairs of men when they must 
prepare to defend not their homes alone but the tenets of 
faith and humanity on which their churches, their govern- 
ments and their very civilization are founded. The defense 
of religion, of democracy and of good faith among nations 
is all the same fight. To save one we must now make up 
our minds to save all. 

We know what might happen to us of the United States 
if the new philosophies of force were to encompass the other 
continents and invade our own. We, no more than other 
nations, can afford to be surrounded by the enemies of our 
faith and our humanity. Fortunate it is, therefore, that in 
this Western Hemisphere we have, under a common ideal 
of democratic government, a rich diversity of resources and 
of peoples functioning together in mutual respect and peace. 

That hemisphere, that peace and that ideal we propose 
to do our share in protecting against storms from any quarter. 
Our people and our resources are pledged to secure that pro- 
tection. From that determination no American flinches. 


This by no means implies that the American republics 
disassociate themselves from the nations of other continents 
—it does not mean the Americas against the rest of the world. 
We as one of the republics reiterate our willingness to help 
the cause of world peace. We stand on our historic offer to 
take counsel with all other nations of the world to the end 
that aggression among them be terminated, that the race of 
armaments cease and that commerce be renewed. 

But the world has grown so small and weapons of attack 
so swift that no nation can be safe in its will to peace so 
long as any other single powerful nation refuses to settle its 
grievances at the council table. 

For if any government bristling with implements of war 
insists on policies of force, weapons of defense give the only 
safety. 

In our foreign relations we have learned from the past 
what not to do. From new wars we have learned what we 
must do. 

We have learned that effective timing of defense, and 
the distant points from which attacks may be launched are 
completely different from what they were twenty years ago. 

We have learned that survival cannot be guaranteed by 
arming after the attack begins—for there is new range and 
speed to offense. 

We have learned that long before any overt military act, 
aggression begins with preliminaries of propaganda, sub- 
sidized penetration, the loosening of ties of good will, the 
stirring of prejudice and the incitement of disunion. 

We have learned that God-fearing democracies of the 
world which observe the sanctity of treaties and good faith 
in their dealings with other nations cannot safely be indif- 
ferent to international lawlessness anywhere. They cannot 
forever let pass, without effective protest, acts of aggression 
against sister nations—acts which automatically undermine 
all of us. 

Obviously they must proceed along practical, peaceful lines. 
But the mere fact that we rightly decline to intervene with 
arms to prevent acts of aggression does not mean that we 
must act as if there were no aggression at all. Words may 
be futile, but war is not the only means of commanding a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind. There are many 
methods short of war, but stronger and more effective than 
mere words, of bringing home to aggressor governments the 
aggregate sentiments of our own people. 

At the very least, we can and should avoid any action, or 
any lack of action, which will encourage, assist or build up 
an aggressor. We have learned that when we deliberately 
try to legislate neutrality, our neutrality laws may operate 
unevenly and unfairly—may actually give aid to an aggressor 
and deny it to the victim. The instinct of self-preservation 
should warn us that we ought not let that happen any more. 

And we have learned something else—the old, old lesson 
that probability of attack is mightily decreased by the assur- 
ance of an ever-ready defense. Since 1931 world events of 
thunderous import have moved with lightning speed. Dur- 
ing these eight years many of our people clung to the hope 
that the innate decency of mankind would protect the unpre- 
pared who showed their innate trust in mankind. Today 
we are all wiser—and sadder. 
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Under modern conditions what we mean by “adequate 
defense”—a policy subscribed to by all—must be divided into 
three elements. First, we must have armed forces and de- 
fenses strong enough to ward off sudden attack against 
stragetic positions and key facilities essential to insure sus- 
tained resistance and ultimate victory. Secondly, we must 
have the organization and location of those key facilities so 
that they may be immediately utilized and rapidly expanded 
to meet all needs without danger of serious interruption by 
enemy attack. 

In the course of a few days I shall send you a special mes- 
sage making recommendations for those two essentials of 
defense against danger which we cannot safely assume will 
not come. 

If these first two essentials are reasonably provided for, we 
must be able confidently to invoke the third element, the 
underlying strength of citizenship—the self-confidence, the 
ability, the imagination and the devotion that give the staying 
power to see things through. 

A strong and united nation may be destroyed if it is un- 
prepared against sudden attack. But even a nation well 
armed and well organized from a strictly military standpoint 
may, after a period of time, meet defeat if it is unnerved by 
self-distrust, endangered by class prejudice, by dissension be- 
tween capital and labor, by false economy and by other social 
problems at home. 

In meeting the troubles of the world we must meet them 
as one people—with a unity born of the fact that for genera- 
tions those who have come to our shores, representing many 
kindreds and tongues, have been welded by common opportu- 
nity to a united patriotism. If another form of government 
can present a united front in its attack on a democracy, the 
attack must be met by a united democracy. Such a democ- 
racy can and must exist in the United States. 

A dictatorship may command the full strength of a reg- 
imented nation. But the united strength of a democratic na- 
tion can be mustered only when its people, educated by 
modern standards to know what is going on and where they 
are going, have conviction that they are receiving as large a 
share of opportunity for development, as large a share of 
material success and of human dignity, as they have a right 
to receive. 

Our nation’s program of social and economic reform is 
therefore a part of defense as basic as armaments themselves. 

Against the background of events in Europe, in Africa and 
in Asia during these recent years, the pattern of what we have 
accomplished since 1933 appears in even clearer focus. 

For the first time we have moved upon deep-seated prob- 
lems affecting our national strength and have forged national 
instruments adequate to meet them. 

Consider what the seemingly piecemeal struggles of these 
six years add up to in terms of realistic national preparedness. 

We are conserving and developing natural resources— 
land, water, power, forests. 

We are trying to provide necessary food, shelter and med- 
ical care for the health of our population. 

We are putting agriculture—our system of food and fiber 
supply—on a sounder basis. 

We are strengthening the weakest spot in our system of 
industrial supply—its long smouldering labor difficulties. 

We have cleaned up our credit system so that depositor 
and investor alike may more readily and willingly make their 
capital available for peace or war. 

We are giving to our youth new opportunities for work 
and education. 

We have sustained the morale of all the population by the 
dignified recognition of our obligations to the aged, the help- 
less and the needy. 








Above all, we have made the American people conscious of 
their interrelationship and their interdependence. They sense 
a common destiny—and a common need of each other. Dif- 
ferences of occupation, geography, race and religion no longer 
obscure the nation’s fundamental unity in thought and in 
action. 

We have our difficulties, true—but we are a wiser and a 
tougher nation than we were in 1929, or 1932. 

Never have there been six years of such far-flung internal 
preparedness in our history. And all this has been done with- 
out any dictator’s power to command, without conscription of 
labor or confiscation of capital, without concentration camps, 
and without a scratch on freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press or the rest of the Bill of Rights. 

We see things now that we could not see along the way. 
The tools of government which we had in 1933 are out- 
moded. We have had to forge new tools for a new role 
of government in democracy—a role of new responsibility for 
new needs and increased responsibility for old needs, long 
neglected. 

Some of these tools had to be roughly shaped and still 
need some machining down. Many of those who fought bit- 
terly against the forging of these new tools welcome their 
use today. The American people, as a whole, have accepted 
them. The nation looks to the Congress to improve the new 
machinery which we have permanently installed, provided 
that in the process the social usefulness of the machinery is 
not destroyed or impaired. 

All of us agree that we should simplify and improve laws 
if experience and operation clearly demonstrate the need. For 
instance, all of us want better provision for our older people 
under our social security legislation. For the medically needy 
we must provide better care. 

Most of us agree that for the sake of the employer and 
employe alike we must find ways to end factional labor strife 
and employer-employe disputes. 

Most of us recognize that none of these tools can be put 
to maximum effectiveness unless the executive processes of 
government are revamped—reorganized, if you will—into 
more effective combination. And even after such reorganiza- 
tion it will take time to develop personnel and experience in 
order to use our new. ‘ls with a minimum of mistakes. The 
Congress, of course, needs no further information on this. 

With this exception of legislation to provide greater gov- 
ernment efficiency, and with the exception of legislation to 
ameliorate our railroad and other transportation problems, 
the past three Congresses have met in part or in whole the 
pressing needs of the new order of things. 

We have now passed the period of internal conflict in the 
launching of our program of social reform. Our full energies 
may now be released to invigorate the processes of recovery 
in order to preserve our reforms, and to give every man and 
woman who wants to work a real job at a living wage. 

But time is of paramount importance. The deadline of 
danger from within and from without is not within our 
control. The hour-glass may be in the hands of other nations. 
Our own hour-glass tells us that we are off on a race to 
make democracy work, so that we may be efficient in peace 
and therefore secure in self-defense. 

This time element forces us to still greater efforts to attain 
the full employment of cur labor and our capital. 

The first duty of our statesmanship today is to bring cap- 
ital and man power together. 

Dictatorships do this by main force. By using main force 
they apparently succeed at it—for the moment. However we 
abhor their methods, we are compelled to admit. that they 
have obtained substantial utilization of all their material 
and human resources. Like it or not, they have solved, for a 
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time at least, the problem of idle men and idle capital. Can 
we compete with them by boldly seeking methods of putting 
idle men and idle capital together and, at the same time, 
remain within our American way of life, within the Bill 
of Rights, and within the bounds of what is, from our point 
of view, civilization itself? 

We suffer from a great unemployment of capital. Many 
people have the idea that as a nation we are overburdened 
with debt and are spending more than we can afford. That 
is not so. Despite our Federal Government expenditures the 
entire debt of our national economic system, public and pri- 
vate together, is no larger today than it was in 1929, and the 
interest thereon is far less than it was in 1929. 

The object is to put capital—private as well as public— 
to work. 

We want to get enough capital and labor at work to give 
us a total turnover of business, a total national income, of at 
least $80,000,000,000 a year. At that figure we shall have 
a substantial reduction of unemployment, and the Federal 
revenues will be sufficient to balance the current level of cash 
expenditures on the basis of the existing tax structure. That 
figure can be attained, working within the framework of our 
traditional profit system. 

The factors in attaining and maintaining that amount of 
national income are many and complicated. 

They include more widespread understanding among busi- 
nessmen of many changes which world conditions and tech- 
nological improvements have brought to our economy over the 
last twenty years—changes in the interrelationship of price 
and volume and employment for instance—changes of the 
kind in which businessmen are now educating themselves 
through opportunities like the so-called “monopoly investiga- 
tion.” 

They include a perfecting of our farm program to protect 
farmers’ income and consumers’ purchasing power from alter- 
nate risks of crop gluts and crop shortages. 

They include whole-hearted acceptance of new standards 
of honesty in our financial markets. 

They include reconcilement of enormous, antagonistic inter- 
ests—some of them long in litigation—in the railroad and 
general transportation field. 

They include the working out of new techniques—private, 
State and Federal—to protect the public interest in and to 
develop wider markets for electric power. 

They include a revamping of the tax relationships between 
Federal, State and local units of government, and considera- 
tion of relatively small tax increases to adjust the inequalities 
without interfering with the aggregate income of the Amer- 
ican people. 

They include the perfecting of labor organization and a 
universal ungrudging attitude by employers toward the labor 
movement until there is a minimum of interruption of pro- 
duction and employment because of disputes and acceptance 
by labor of the truth that the welfare of labor itself depends 
on increased balanced output of goods. 

To be immediately practical, while proceeding with a 
steady evolution in the solving of these and like problems, 
we must wisely use instrumentalities, like Federal investment, 
which are immediately available to us. 

Here, as elsewhere, time is the deciding factor in our choice 
of remedies. 

Therefore, it does not seem logical to me, at the moment 
we seek to increase production and consumption, for the Fed- 
eral Government to consider a drastic curtailment of its own 
investments. 

The whole subject of government investing and govern- 
ment income is one which may be approached in two different 
ways. 






The first calls for the elimination of enough activities of 
government to bring the expenses of government immediately 
into balance with income of government. This school of 
thought maintains that because our national income this year 
is only sixty billion dollars, ours is only a sixty-billion-dollar 
country; that government must treat it as such; and that 
without the help of government, it may some day, somehow, 
happen to become an eighty-billion-dollar country. 

If the Congress decides to accept this point of view, it will 
logically have to reduce the present functions or activities 
of government by one-third. The Congress will have to ac- 
cept the responsibility for such reduction; and the Congress 
will have to determine which activities are to be reduced. 

Certain expenditures we cannot possibly reduce, such as the 
interest on the public debt. A few million dollars saved here 
or there in the normal or in curtailed work of the old depart- 
ments and commissions will make no great saving in the Fed- 
eral budget. Therefore, the Congress would have to reduce 
drastically some of certain large items, such as aids to agricul- 
ture and soil conservation, veterans’ pensions, flood control, 
highways, waterways and other public works, grants for 
social and health security, Civilian Conservation Corps activ- 
ities, relief for the unemployed, or national defense. 

The Congress alone has the power to do all this, as it is 
the appropriating branch of the government. 

The other approach to the question of government spend- 
ing takes the position that this nation ought not to be and 
need not be only a sixty-billion-dollar nation; that at this 
moment it has the men and the resources sufficient to make 
it at least an eighty-billion-dollar nation. This school of 
thought does not believe that it can become an eighty-billion- 
dollar nation in the near future if government cuts its opera- 
tions by one-third. It is convinced that if we were to try it, 
we would invite disaster—that we would not long remain 
even a sixty-billion-dollar nation. There are many com- 
plicated factors with which we have to deal, but we have 
learned that it is unsafe to make abrupt reductions at any 
time in our net expenditure program. 

By our common sense action of resuming government 
activities last Spring, we have reversed a recession and started 
the new rising tide of prosperity and national income which 
we are now just beginning to enjoy. 

If government activities are fully maintained, there is a 
good prospect of our becoming an eighty-billion-dollar coun- 
try in very short time. With such a national income, present 
tax laws yield enough each year to balance each year’s ex- 
penses. 

It is my conviction that down in their hearts the American 
public—industry, agriculture, finance—wants this Congress 
to do whatever needs to be done to raise our national income 
to eighty billion dollars a year. 

Investing soundly must prelude spending wastefully. To 
guard against opportunist appropriations, I have on several 
occasions addressed the Congress on the importance of per- 
manent, long-range planning. I hope, therefore, that follow- 
ing my recommendation of last year, a permanent agency 
will be set up and authorized to report on the urgency and 
desirability of the various types of government investment. 

Investment for prosperity can be made in a democracy. 

I hear some people say “This is all so complicated. There 
are certain advantages in a dictatorship. It gets rid of labor 
trouble, of unemployment, of wasted motion and of having to 
do your own thinking.” 

My answer is “Yes, but it also gets rid of some other things 
which we Americans intend very definitely to keep—and we 
still intend to do our own thinking.” 

It will cost us taxes and the voluntary risk of capital to 
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attain some of the practical advantages which other forms of 
government have acquired. 

Dictatorship, however, involves costs which the American 
people will never pay: the cost of our spiritual values. The 
cost of the blessed right of being able to say what we please. 
The cost of freedom of religion. The cost of seeing our 
capital confiscated. The cost of being cast into a concentra- 
tion camp. The cost of being afraid to walk down the street 
with the wrong neighbor. The cost of having our children 
brought up not as free and dignified human beings, but as 
pawns molded and enslaved by a machine. 

If the avoidance of these costs means taxes on my income; 
if avoiding these costs means taxes on my estate at death, I 
would bear those taxes willingly as the price of my breathing 


and my children breathing the free air of a free country, as 
the price of a living and not a dead world. 

Events abroad have made it increasingly clear to the Amer- 
ican people that dangers within are less to be feared than 
dangers from without. If, therefore, a solution of this proo- 
lem of idle men and idle capital is the price of preserving 
our liberty, no formless selfish fears can stand in our way. 

Once I prophesied that this generation of Americans had 
a rendezvous with destiny. That prophecy comes true. To 
us much is given; more is expected. 

This generation will “nobly save or meanly lose the last 
best hope of earth. * * * The way is plain, peaceful, generous, 
just—a way which if followed the world will forever applaud 
and God must forever bless.” 


The Family from a Psychiatric Point of View 


THE GOOD AND EVIL IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
By BERNARD GLUECK, ™.D., Author and Lecturer 
Delivered at the Conference of Greater New York Fund, November 11, 1938 


VER since Medicine began to base its research and 
therapeutic activities on scientific principles, the facts 
embraced within the general category of “family 

history” became one of its main concerns. With the deep- 
ening of our understanding of the human personality and 
of the conditions which influence its structure and function- 
ing, the “family” as a constellation of interacting human 
beings has been accorded ever increasing significance as a 
source of good and evil in human relations. We owe a 
special debt in this connection to the psychoanalytic school 
of psychology whose findings have led to a radical modifica- 
tion of former theories of biological predestination in favor 
of a stressing of individual experience as an all important 
factor in shaping the destiny of man. Since individual ex- 
perience has its origin always in relation to the part who 
gives birth to the new individual and who sustains its life 
during the most precarious period of its existence, the 
mother, naturally plays the most important role also in the 
personal experience of every individual. When examined 
from the point of view of its significance for the destiny of 
the individual, the family might be said to begin in this 
primary relationship between mother and child, and certain 
predictions are already possible from the nature »f this 
relationship. Was the child wanted? We have learned to 
recognize from our study of adults the differences in per- 
sonal makeup and behavior between those who were wanted 
and those who were unwanted children. Among the latter 
one is able to discern as a significant cause of personal mal- 
adjustment the constant need for reassurance that they are 
wanted, or a cynical and despairing conviction of “not 
belonging”, of not being wanted. 

I shall not enter into a detailed description of the various 
guises under which this state of mind manifests itself. One 
of the most stubborn obstacles to a carrying over to a 
popular acceptance of truths and principles which come to 
light in the clinic is due to the fact that these reflections of 
the earliest impressions manifest themselves in symbolic, 
disguised and substitute forms. 

Whether a child is or is not wanted depends upon a 
great many issues, some less personal than others. But the 
more personal the issue the more likely it is to contribute 
towards shaping the developmental destiny of the new-born. 
Thus we come first of all upon what seems to be a universal 


and very important factor in determining the wish for or 
resistance to motherhood, the fact namely, of the bi-sexual 
disposition of the human being. To what extent does the 
experience of motherhood conflict with this innate bi-sexual 
disposition, to what extent does it inhibit the free and com- 
plete acceptance of the biological destiny of femaleness? 
Close scrutiny of the behavior of some mothers towards 
their offspring during the very first hours of the babies ex- 
istence leaves no doubt in the mind of the trained observer 
how deeply ingrained the resentment must be of this incon- 
trovertible evidence of their femaleness. 

It is well known that those women who develop a post- 
partum mental disorder not uncommonly have the compul- 
sion to destroy the child or are obsessed by the fear and 
terror that they would do so. 

Difficulties, therefore, which stand in the way of a free 
and complete loyalty to one’s biologic destiny constitute 
an important personal issue in determining whether a child 
is wanted or not. What determines these difficulties consti- 
tutes an important chapter in psychoanalytic psychology 
which we shall touch upon very briefly later on. Less sig- 
nificant but still of a personal character are those resent- 
ments of the advent of a babe which are based upon the 
restrictions of personal freedom, the limitation of activities 
which had acquired a great satisfaction value to the woman, 
and also occasionally because it rivets still further a mar- 
riage, the desirability of whose permanence is questioned by 
one or both partners. All of these considerations affect un- 
wittingly or deliberately the relation of mother to child, 
and leave their imprint upon the new individual. 

What we have said therefore, already suggests that the 
significant factors which determine the character of the 
family are the very same factors which determine the char- 
acter of the individuals who compose the family group. The 
interrelationships between them are conditioned by what 
they contribute to and demand from the situation as indi- 
viduals. 

In the final analysis the quality of a family group is deter- 
mined by this question of the give and take attitude of its 
individual members. Let us examine briefly what this give 
and take might consist of, assuming that the child is a 
wanted child. The late Prof. Thomas in endeavoring to 
bring some order into the obscure field of human motiva- 
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tion concluded that the human being is motivated by four 
fundamental wishes, the wish for security, the wish for 
new experience, the wish for recognition and the wish for 
response. Whether or not we are in agreement with him 
that this exhausts the sources of human motivation, there is 
no better place than the family circle in which to observe the 
interpersonal vicissitude to which the desire to satisfy these 
hungers leads. 

Let us take the question of security first, again assuming 
for the sake of simplifying the issue that we are dealing 
with a child that was wanted, or even planned for. What 
are the sources of such a child’s feelings of security, what 
are the conditions which favor or inhibit their development 
and cultivation? 

First of all, the state of physical health plays an important 
role here. The robust child, free from the irritations and 
discomferts of ill health or physiological disorders has a dis- 
tinct advantage here. This is especially true if the existence 
of poor health or of handicaps of one kind or another are 
mishandled by the environment in such a way as to en- 
courage the cultivation of feelings of inferiority and hypo- 
chondriacal concern about questions of health and fitness. 
Again I must be very brief and merely indicate that the 
effects of a mis-management of childhood handicaps and 
shortcomings in physique and health are well known to the 
clinician in the form of various types of mal-adjustment in 
adults whose difficulties can be traced to these early experi- 
ences. But the most outstanding positive source of the child’s 
sense of security lies in the love of parents for their chil- 
dren, especially in maternal love and protection. We have 
learned to recognize a number of difficulties which may 
stand in the way of a normal affectional and protective rela- 
tionship between parents and children. We have learned to 
appreciate that the very virtues of family life contain within 
themselves the conditions for its disruption and undoing. 
Parents may be conditioned by special needs of their own 
to exploit the affectional am? protective relationship to their 
children to the serious detriment of the latter. Children in 
their turn, either because of exceptional features in their 
native dispositions, such as overdevelopment or underde- 
velopment of certain instincts, or because of bad training in 
habits of food taking and waste elimination, or because of 
a miscarriage of identification experiences, to mention only 
a few possibilities, may convert the affectional and protective 
relationships to their parents into a source of great distress 
to the parents and much later trouble to themselves. In all 
these situations, it is again the personality makeup of the 
parents or parent substitutes which determines the issue; 
the degree of emotional maturity attained by them, the degree 
to which their conjugal and family relationships satisfy their 
own fundamental needs, the degree of freedom from tenden- 
cies to morbid anxieties or marked insecurity feelings. 

The advent of a brother or sister inevitably threatens the 
child’s security and demands intelligent management on the 
part of the adults. 

As development proceeds other sources of security become 
available to the individual, those which lie in the social and 
the economic sphere of life, but at no time can the feeling 
of being wanted, and a secure hold of one’s love life be 

entirely dispensed with as sources of personal security. 

' ‘The importance of the family constellation lies in the fact 
that the earliest and by the same token, the most deeply 
engraved patterns of attitude and behavior with respect to 
these issues are laid down within the family circle. 

Let us examine the next wish which is alleged to be a 
motivator of human conduct, the wish for new experience. 
It is clear that this wish is apt to come into immediate con- 
flict with the wish for security. In spite of the child’s eager- 





ness to venture forth into new situations, to test, examine and 
endeavor to master the realities of the world about him, 
he abandons such positions of security which he has already 
achieved with great reluctance, at times never succeeding in 
abandoning them completely. We might refer to begin with 
to those sources of pleasure and security which are associated 
with food taking and waste elimination, the oral and anal 
sources of pleasure and power. The advent of the teeth 
and the fascination of hard food which has to be chewed, 
a new and vital experience, has to replace the breast or milk 
bottle and calls for the abandonment of the pleasures associ- 
ated with them. The wish for association with other chil- 
dren and for participation in their activities and adventures 
calls for the cultivation of what has been termed a sphineter- 
morality which again calls for restraint, denial and abandon- 
ment of pleasure. 

To be sure, the matters referred to are not as simple as 
I am deliberately endeavoring to make them. Certainly they 
become much more complex very quickly as development pro- 
ceeds and the itch for adventuring becomes more insistent. 
Enough, however, has been indicated what the situation is 
in the developing child. 

From the side of the parent the problem of managing the 
child’s needs for both security and new experience may 
become a very difficult problem indeed. It demands a true 
insight into the differences between the processes of rear- 
ing and education. The former calls for indulgence, sup- 
port, protection and plenty of affection. The latter calls 
for denial, and continuously increasing demands upon the 
child. It takes a lot of wisdom to steer the boat safely be- 
tween the Scylla of indulgence and the Charybdis of denial. 
Here again it is the personality makeup of the adults which ~ 
determines the issues. The satisfaction of the child’s need 
for new experience calls for a consistent encouragement of 
a courageous facing of reality and increasing independence of 
thought and action and feeling. Parental over-protection 
leads to a type of crippling of personality which stubbornly 
resists correction later on in life. Here again it is not always 
the child’s needs which encourage unhealthy management. 
More often than not the responsibility for it is to be found 
in over-anxious parents who themselves suffer from a high 
degree of personal insecurity. Earlier in this paper I re- 
ferred to the conditions which render difficult the free and 
complete acceptance of one’s biological destiny. An indis- 
pensable experience of identifying oneself with the parent of 
the same sex. In his or her search for new experience, the 
boy or girl must be encouraged to a preference, to a dis- 
covery of satisfactions in those kind of experiences which 
naturally go with the respective sexes. Not that the encour- 
agement of a little boy to continue to play with dolls in 
itself threatens to develop him into a sissy. But it does re- 
flect something significant nevertheless in parental attitudes 
which in other, more significant respects, may put too great 
a burden upon normal development. The relation of the 
need for new experience to the question of childhood ag- 
gressiveness is another important reason for an intelligent 
guidance of this need towards adequate channels of satis- 
faction. It is one of the tragedies of contemporary civiliza- 
tion that so little opportunity is had for city bred children, 
at any rate, to direct their aggressiveness against their natural 
physical milieu, and that so much of it has to be repressed 
unless outlets are discovered in aggression against one’s 
fellow creatures, or in a turning of it upon oneself. 

It is moreover, not at all conducive to domestic and family 
felicity to encourage an atmosphere in which a premium is 
put upon the complete concealment and repression of the 
inevitable hostilities which exist between members of a 
family, between children and parents, husbands and wives, 
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brothers and sisters. In the long run it is much more con- 
ducive to happiness and peace to avoid a too excessive con- 
demnation of an occasional ventilation of these hostile feel- 
ings. It clears the atmosphere. We have known lives tragic- 
ally burdened by feelings of guilt and crippled by fears of 
punishment in consequence of the notions instilled in them 
by their environment concerning the sinfulness of entertain- 
ing hostile feelings against those whom one is supposed to 
love and reverence. And yet it is within the family group 
that the most flagrant occasions for hostile feelings are apt 
to be cultivated and encouraged. This brings us to our 
third wish, which we considered to be a motivator of human 
conduct, the wish for recognition. A very rich and revelatory 
literature has accumulated during the past few years concern- 
ing the significance of sibling rivalry in human relations, how 
the attitudes acquired during these early experiences of 
jealousics and rivalries between members of a household, 
and this is not confined to the children alone, tend to be 
reflected later on in the individual’s strivings for recognition. 
While it may be difficult to trace the path of association 
between this need for recognition and some underlying deep- 
seated instinct, the drive to put oneself across, somehow, is 
a common enough manifestation of life to justify seeing in 
it a fundamental need or wish. It is the extent and depth of 
this need and the methods emploved in the pursuit of its 
satisfaction that constitutes one of the most dependable guid- 
ing lines for the characterization of a human being. On the 
other hand, it is questionable whether any life can be said 
to be so self-sufficient as to be completely independent of the 
need for some sort of recognition from one’s fellow creatures. 
This is particularly true of course of the developmental pe- 
riod. Every child at home and at school, at play and at work 
needs an opportunity not only for the experiencing of a sense 
of achievement, but also a recognition of it at the hands of 
parents, teachers, fellow playmates. It requires a high degree 
of personality integration to appreciate the virtue of a 
capacity for waiting for returns. The growing child is rela- 
tively incapable of indefinite postponement of the satisfac- 
tion of needs and desires, although the sooner he learns this 
important lesson the happier will be his lot in life. 
Recognition encourages the sense of self-esteem, the lack 
of it is conducive to a crippling and not too pleasant pro- 
pitiatory attitude in one’s interpersonal relationships. It is 
obvious that here again the character of the personalities 
which constitute the family group and create its atmosphere 
furnish the primary patterns of adjustment to the need of 
which we are speaking. Opportunities for recognition and 
for the cultivation of well mannered, civilized and at the 


same time, adequate means for its achievement are not apt 
to flourish in an atmosphere of discontent and frustration, 
full of compelling drives to outdo one another. 

Equally devastating is a household overburdened by the 
discouragements and sense of futility that go with chronic 
failure, even though it is true that now and then this type 
of background furnishes the very stimulus for significant 
achievement and recognition. 

I shall pass quickly to a brief consideration of the fourth 
wish, the wish for response. More so than is true of the 
other categories of wishes we have thus far considered, the 
wish for response constitutes a fundamental personal need. 
It obviously refers to those intimate interpersonal relation- 
ships of friendship and love which constitute the foundation 
of human intercourse, the true enjoyment of which furnish- 
ing the only panacea for the ills of mankind and the lack 
of it constituting the most fruitful source, of human misery, 
discontent and ugliness. Of all the contributions that have 
come from the psychoanalytic school of psychology those that 
have laid bare the natural as well as the artificially created 
obstacles to the normal development of the love-life of man 
are unquestionably the most important. They not only laid 
bare the obstacles but indicated also guiding lines for a suc- 
cessful avoidance of them and for the cultivation of parental 
attitudes and interpersonal family relationships which favor 
normal development in this respect. 

The dangers which lurk in an unintelligent management 
of the earliest organic functions of the infant and child which 
may lead to an emotional overemphasis of these functions 
and fixation upon them have been pointed out and rules 
for a more hygienic management of this phase of life, indi- 
cated. We have been made aware of the dangers that may 
lurk in a too intense interdependence between members of 
a family group. We have learned to trace pretty dependably 
the path which leads from the child’s self-love and narcissistic 
preoccupation with the self to mature object love and interest 
in other selves. We who labor at the re-construction and 
rehabilitation end of the problem of human adjustment 
distinctly wish that there was a wider and more disciplined 
application of knowledge already available in the hope of 
preventing some of the disasters which we are called upon 
to repair. We feel that a truer conception of the family 
which sees in this institution not merely an aggregation of 
human beings held together by legal and social economic 
considerations, but also the proving ground for the person- 
alities involved in which highly charged interpersonal rela- 
tionships play the most important role, might help a lot in 
promoting preventive efforts. 


The Question of National Defense 


THE FITFUL LIGHTNING OF HYSTERIA 
By BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, U. S. Senator, from Missouri 
Delivered on the National Radio Forum, arranged by the Washington Evening Star and broadcast over the network 
of the National Broadcasting Company, December 19, 1938 


HE question of national defense is of the most vital 
importance to the American people—both from the 
standpoint of insuring our Nation against attack and 
from the standpoint of the staggering burdens of taxation 
which are imposed upon our already overloaded people by 
the huge increase in the costs of armament already author- 
ized and the truly amazing further increases being currently 


advocated. To my mind it is imperative that we consider 
the question of our necessities for national defense in the 
light of reason rather than in the fitful lightning of hysteria, 
which is too often the result of deliberate, selfish propaganda 
and always the result of intense excitement. 

Let me say, at the outset, that all right minded citizens 
are in favor of every bit of national defense reasonably 
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necessary—and even with a fair additional margin of safety 
—to defend our shores against attack from any quarter. I 
believe that our people would be willing to make any sacri- 
fice necessary to protect our country from invasion in order 
to perpetuate our institutions and that we might continue in 
the enjoyment of those inestimable rights and liberties passed 
on to us by the sacrifices of the fathers. On the other hand, 
it is my belief that an overwhelming majority of our citizens 
are unalterably opposed to ruinous taxation for the building 
up of wholly excessive armaments either because of chimer- 
ical fears for our safety or more dangerous still—for the 
purpose of creating a force far beyond our defensive needs 
which might well be used in an offensive war, or employed as 
a threat to enable us to interfere in other people’s quarrels in 
all parts of the world. 

The whole world is weltering in a quagmire of debt 
brought about by the calamitous destructions of past wars 
and the outrageous squanderings on preparation for a new 
and more terrible conflict. The present progressive rate of 
expenditures for armament will soon completely bankrupt 
the world even without another war: if another World War 
comes it may well mean the actual obliteration of our whole 
civilization. 

Therefore, it seems to me that it should be the prime 
prerequisite to a determination of the amount and character 
of our armament for us to decide as to the purposes it is to 
serve and the policies it is to implement. If it be true, as un- 
doubtedly it is, that we cannot afford to leave undone any- 
thing essential to our national safety it is nonetheless true 
that without hopelessly bankrupting ourselves, we cannot 
afford to arm against every vague imagining that the rest of 
the world will be banded in sinister league against us. More- 
over, in such excessive and super-armament would lie the 
very greatest danger of our involvement in war. 

We are once again faced with a situation in which a 
sedulous effort is being made to work the country into a state 
of pre-war hysteria, in which physical facts will be utterly 
disregarded and our people induced to abandon their hard 
common sense and see ghosts on every side. From high 
official sources we learn our nation is “tragically unprepared,” 
as it is put. Despite the fact that until very recently our 
expenditures for armament actually led the world and that 
for the last three years our expenditures for military and 
naval purposes have successively exceeded any previous peace- 
time armament budget by hundreds of millions of dollars, 
we are now told that we have no preparation whatever for 
the defense of our shores against wanton attack from abroad. 

Last year we appropriated nearly a billion and a half 
ostensibly for purposes of national defense. Yet we are 
blandly informed by the active propaganda working in be- 
half of vast increases in armament and participated in by 
some high government officials that we are as helpless against 
attack as Ethiopia or China. If this statement were true— 
which it is not—it might be pertinent for these propagandists 
to inform us what was done with the staggering sums which 
have been poured out if their only effect has been to leave us 
futile and helpless; and to inform us exactly how much will 
probably be necessary to make us secure against the horrid 
phantoms of combinations of nations which their brains con- 
jure up as being about to attack us. 

If expenditures of a billion and a half a year upon an 
already excellent naval and military establishment have left 
us as helpless as Ethiopia and China, if our splendid geo- 
graphical isolation from the theatres of present or probable 
conflict—always heretofore considered as our greatest asset 
in national defense—is suddenly to be counted as a weakness, 
involving trebled and quadrupled arming in every point of 
the compass, then the sums involved would be staggering and 


overwhelming even as counted against the total estimated 
national wealth of the United States, the richest country in 
the world. 

If there were any reasonable probability—even possibility 
—that the United States pursuing its policy of attending to 
its own business would suddenly be called upon to face a 
world in arms, every patriotic American would be willing to 
give his all and to mortgage all of our national resources to 
protect this country from invasion or subjugation. No such 
situation exists or is likely to exist. 

Therefore, we should consider the purposes for which we 
have armed and for which we should arm. This, of course, 
involves a consideration of our foreign policy. 

The traditional policy of the United States has been to re- 
frain from entangling alliances and to attend to our own 
business and with the exception of our unfortunate adventure 
in the World War we have in the main adhered to this 
doctrine. 

There are in this country a large number of people who 
honestly believe that we should participate actively in the 
affairs of all the world even to the extent of setting ourselves 
up as a sort of policeman for the world. 

Millions of Americans favored the entrance of the United 
States into the League of Nations but an overwhelming num- 
ber of millions favored our staying out, because they feared 
that our participation in the League would break down our 
traditional policy of attending to our business and lead us to 
constant involvement in the quarrels of other nations. In my 
judgment, time has completely vindicated that position and 
the American people would today return a far more decisive 
verdict against our participation in the League than we did 
in 1920. 

There is today a section of American public opinion—rela- 
tively small in numbers but powerful in position and influ- 
ence—who conceive that it is the business of the United 
States not only to enter actively into the affairs of other na- 
tions but to do so as the avowed follower of Great Britain. 
It is their idea that we should either (1) engage Japan in 
the Orient in order to leave Great Britain free to attempt to 
reestablish its hegemony in Europe or that (2) we should 
undertake to replace with our own naval forces in the 
Mediterranean or the North Sea any forces withdrawn by 
Great Britain for use in the Orient in protection of British 
interests in the East and (3) that we should be prepared to 
resume our role of financial angel and purveyor of munitions 
in any war in which the so-called “democracies” of Great 
Britain and France may choose to engage. 

Powerful as is this section of American opinion in influ- 
ence and position, I am certain that the great bulk of our 
citizens at the time of the Munich conference were extremely 
happy that we had neither treaty of alliance with the one 
country nor understanding with the other, which would have 
emboldened England and France to callously dispose of our 
boundaries and our great industrial centers without even 
permitting us the poor privilege of being present. The theory 
that we are under obligation to battle around the world in 
the wake of these so-called “democracies” has been much 
cooled by their aggressive willingness to participate in the 
dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Another school of thought holds to the view that in the 
interests of American trade we must be ready to fight at the 
drop of the hat to protect and promote and project private 
American investments in every part of the world. Our total 
investments in China are something less than a quarter of a 
billion of dollars. Our trade with all the Orient has never 
been more than an inconsequential part of the full naval and 
military expense of the United States. The cost of con- 
struction of a few battleships is far more than the value of 
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our total investment in the Orient. All of our trade with 
the Orient in the best year we ever had would not support a 
war in the Orient for a week. By the solemn pledge of our 
people to the people of the Philippines made many years 
ago, repeated on numerous occasions, and consummated by 
two Acts of Congress at the request of the Philippine people, 
we are withdrawing from those Islands. With it, we are 
withdrawing the chief necessity for the maintenance of a 
navy for operations in the Orient and we are also releasing 
more than a full division of the present authorized strength 
of our Army for service in the United States or the Canal 
Zone or anywhere else that duty may call. 

We must, therefore, determine the purposes for which the 
proposed vast armament is to be used. It is easy to say “The 
Fleet must be ready.” That is a thrilling message, which 
strikes a responsive chord in the heart of every American. 
The question is: for what must the Fleet be ready? 

It is commonly conceded by naval experts that in order 
to even have a chance of conducting successfully a naval war 
six or seven thousand miles from home against an enemy 
based on home ports it is necessary to enjoy a superiority in 
the ratio of about two and a half or three to one. While 
according to the latest naval manuals we enjoy a very con- 
siderable naval superiority over Japan, it is extremely un- 
likely that we would within any reasonable time be able to 
establish the preponderance of naval strength necessary to 
justify us in assuming the burden of attacking Japan in the 
Orient. Even more remote is the possibility of Japan being 
able to build up the 3 to 1 ratio of superiority necessary for 
them to attack our shores or even Hawaii with our navy 
based on Pearl Harbor. 

But it is suggested that we may be engaged in war in the 
Pacific and the Atlantic at the same time and that we must 
have a “two ocean navy.” Of course, we all know that the 
only possibility of our being so engaged would be in the event 
that we were foolish enough to detach our great battle fleet 
for an offensive foray in either ocean so far from home that 
a treacherous enemy might be tempted to attack us in the 
rear. To follow the theory of these alarmists to its logical 
conclusion it would be necessary for us in order to insure our 
safety to have a fleet in the Pacific three times as big as 
Japan and in the Atlantic a fleet as big as the combined forces 
of the Munich conferees—England, France, Germany and 
{taly—as well as an air force as great as all the world com- 
bined. 

We are by common consent the richest nation in the world. 
Yet we get for our money in naval and military preparation 
only a fraction of what is obtained by other nations at the 
same price. ‘The cost of such a scheme of preparedness would 
reach astronomical figures which stagger comprehension. 

Yet this is not all. Much bigger battleships than we now 
possess will not be able to pass through the Panama Canal. 
The superstructure of the Saratoga knocked down an iron 
fence on top of the Gatun lock: when she passed through. 
Therefore, it is suggested that in the interest of national 
defense it is necessary to make the Panama Canal a sea-level 
canal—at a cost of say two billions. In addition, it is pro- 
posed that we build a new Nicaragua Canal—at a cost say 
of a billion and a half more. 

We annexed Hawaii on the theory that Pearl Harbor was 
susceptible of being made the strongest naval base in the 
world—which indeed it is. But with the increase in the 
size of ships, it was found when the fleet visited Hawaii a 
few years ago that the Lexington and the Saratoga could not 
get into Pearl Harbor and had to stand out to sea. So it 
will now be necessary doubtless to construct a new harbor 
at Pearl Harbor at a cost of a few million more. 

Honorable Lewis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, 
recently raised a cry of panic as to the state of our air forces 





and somewhat hysterically proposed that we should proceed 
to build ten thousand planes. He did not explain how we 
could build ten thousand planes before they would become 
obsolete now how we would use the ten thousand planes if 
we had them before they became obsolete and we would have 
to start building them again. The figure of ten thousand is 
apparently an arbitrary one based upon the fact that Hitler 
or someone for him is alleged to have claimed an air force 
of that size—a claim which is of doubtful veracity. It takes 
no account of the difference in the situation of Germany and 
the United States. It takes no account of the fact that by 
the blessing of geography we are not in the position of Ger- 
many and France and England and Italy who are almost 
literally sitting in each other’s laps. It does not point out the 
method by which Hitler if he has ten thousand planes could 
use them against us without losing them or how we, if we 
had ten thousand planes and desired to do so, could use ten 
thousand planes against Germany without losing them. Nor 
has it been suggested how we would need or use this horde of 
planes if we had them in defense of the United States. 

So far as actual invasion of the United States is concerned 
it is to be remembered that Napoleon once said that he had 
figured our seven different ways to land an army in England 
but had never been able to find even one way to get it out 
of England, an observation which was verified by his expe- 
dition to Russia. The latest example of the difficulties of 
successful landing on hostile shores is afforded by the Galli- 
poli expendition in the World War where Great Britain with 
complete and undisputed naval supremacy sacrificed hundreds 
of thousands of the finest troops in the world in a vain 
attempt to gain more than three miles against an army of 
Turks, poorly trained, wretchedly supplied, and armed with 
inferior weapons. 

We come back, then, to the question of the purposes for 
which armaments are to be used. If we are to defend the 
shores of America—even to assist in the defense of South 
America—then our armament is in nearly all respects sub- 
stantially ample and in most cases much more than ample. 
If we are to start out upon a policy of offensive warfare in 
Europe or the Orient or both, such a course will necessarily 
entail either the formation of powerful hard-and-fast alliances 
or a multifold increase in our armaments in all departments. 
If we are to pursue a policy of simply entering in at random 
upon the affairs of other nations and brandishing our fists 
in gestures of disapprobation and disdain—gestures which 
might have to be backed up with force to avoid national 
humiliation, then we will need naval forces incalculably greater 
than has ever been openly advocated by any one, and we must 
be prepared to again and again send American boys to die 
on foreign fields in quarrels which do not concern us. 

Now it is not to be supposed that after twenty years of 
peace and in spite of our vast expenditures for military and 
naval preparation, there may not be discrepancies of propor- 
tion in all our establishments and lack of balance of units 
and auxiliaries which should be corrected. Therefore, if we 
have unduly neglected—let us say the construction of sub- 
marines in relation to battleships this should be corrected. 
If we have allowed our reserves of powder to deteriorate we 
should correct that situation but we should know all the 
facts and find out why that situation was permitted to come 
about. If our supplies of shells are inadequate we should 
know about that. If we are deficient in airplanes we should 
be informed about the facts but not in exuberant estimates 
of ten thousand planes. If we have the best .75 millimeter 
light artillery piece in the world but have only manufactured 
two of them, we should know that fact and the reason for it. 
If we have the best rifle and light machine-gun in the world 
but have not sufficient jigs, dies and gauges to equip our 
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industrial plants to go into production, we should know about 
that and the reason for it. Three years ago I tried to 
quadruple the appropriation for these items but was de- 
feated by the efforts of the administration and the War 
Department. 

The American people are entitled to know the facts be- 
fore we embark upon a new program of riotous expenditure. 
There need be no reticence so far as the American people 
are concerned. If there are deficiencies in our defense armor, 
these weaknesses are undoubtedly already known to the gov- 
ernments of all of our prospective or possible enemies. 

Most dangerous of all is the suggestion that the hysteria 
for increase in armament shall be used as a cloak for further 
pump-priming operations and that such increase in armament 
as may be authorized shall be tied up with relief. The two 
things are utterly incompatible. The types of construction 
reasonably most necessary for national defense are not the 
types of work most suitable to decreasing the unemployment 
or relief rolls. Many millions of dollars were tzken out of 
the 1933 PWA appropriation intended for the immediate 
relief of the unemployment situation and allocated to the 
construction of naval vessels. —Two years later not one man 
had been put to work, not one keel laid down, not one rivet 





had been tapped. Conversely those projects best suited to 
relief and reemployment are not at all those best suited to the 
requirements of rounding out and implementing our national 
defense. The suggestion that the CCC camps be turned into 
government airplane factories and that their excellent per- 
sonnel be called upon to perform the duties of trained air- 
plane mechanics is perhaps the most idiotic ever advanced in 
any country. 

I repeat that the whole question of national defense should 
be considered by the whole people calmly and dispassionately 
in the light of a determination of the national and interna- 
tional policies to be pursued and the means necessary—and 
only those necessary to implement those policies. I urge that 
the American people give consideration to these questions 
without yielding to the armament hysteria which is inevitably 
only the prelude to war. We should vote every dollar which 
is reasonably necessary for the defense of the United States. 
We should oppose every appropriation designed to create in- 
struments which might lead us into offensive wars and inter- 
vention in foreign quarrels. We must avoid as we would a 
pestilence the intermingling of the question of national de- 
fense with those other great domestic questions of relief, un- 
employment and pump-priming. 


National Financial Preparedness 


THE BRAIN-TRUSTERS SHOULD GO HOME 
By HARRY F. BYRD, U. S. Senator, from Virginia 
Before the Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers Associations, Boston, Saturday, December 10, 1938 


Virginian to be permitted to address this distinguished 

gathering of Massachusetts citizens. I am delighted to 
come here as the guest of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Taxpayers, whose constructive work is well known to me. 
Today nothing is more important than to bring to the citizens 
of our nation a true understanding of the complex administra- 
tion of our governments and baptize ourselves afresh in the 
pure principles of representative democracy. 

In these troubled times when democracy must fight for 
its very life; when dictators deride the democratic dogma; 
when innocent subjects of the great empire are stripped of 
their goods and driven into exile; it is well to recall the 
sacrifices made by the colonial leaders of Massachusetts and 
Virginia in defense of the dignity and the rights of the in- 
dividual and for the establishment of our democracy. Great 
masses may be regimented and drilled under fear of punish- 
ment in the discipline and subservience to the Supreme State, 
but the one “most sublime thing in the Universe, except its 
creator, is that of a great and free people governing itself 
by a law higher than its own desire.” 

In the galaxy of American Commonwealths, Massachu- 
setts, has long offered an eminent example of the truth of this 
inspired statement. We all recall the Old Testament story 
of the building of the Tower of Babel by the sinful and 
selfish men of that time. In punishment, the Lord God 
Jehovah struck this multitude of workers with a confusion 
of tongues, and when no one man could be understood by 
another, the evil work ceased. 

Sometimes I fear we are threatened by a political confusion 
of tongues in our own America. So many in politics, and even 
in active government service, and some known as brain 
trusters, no longer bow their heads in reverence to our foun- 
ders who taught the dignity and rights of the individual and 
who believed you could trust men if you would train them. 


T is a particular honor and a particular pleasure for a 


In the political jargon of the times, phrases like planned 
economy, socialism, fascism, communism, may 2!1 be under- 
stood in part as a condemnation of democracy and glorifica- 
tion of the State Supreme and the totalitarian government. 
The danger is that this confusion of political tongues will 
so divide the unity of America as to paralyze the continuance 
of that progress that has been made under our representative 
democracy, moderately and wisely controlled by a written 
constitution. 

From some historic eminence, we can look back over the 
history of Massachusetts and find her people ever true to 
the faith which her statesmen proclaimed and for which so 
many of her soldiers died. May there be no confusion of 
strange voices to profane the pure air of this great Common- 
wealth to beguile the people from their defense of their faith 
in this independent union of indestructible states wherein the 
individual is protected by our constitution in a government 
of laws and not of men. 

The sacred responsibility of preserving representative 
democracy rests upon the shoulders of American citizens 
because here it has flowered to the fullest perfection in free- 
dom and in our progress and our development. Preserve 
it not only for ourselves and Americans who came after us, 
but as an inspiration and encouragement to the depressed 
peoples in other lands who seek the blessings of the freedom 
we enjoy here. 

Democracy must be made efficient. Democracy must be 
made effective to meet conditions and new problems, but 
this, and all of this, can be accomplished within the frame- 
work of our constitutional government, and preserve as a 
continuing vital force the fundamental principles which are 
just as valid today as ever before. 

What we need most in our country today is a program of 
education in the operations of government such as this splen- 
did and non-partisan Federation of Taxpayers is performing 
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in Massachusetts, and then an aroused public sentiment to 
tortifty and improve good legislation and to discard imprac- 
tical theories, to demand the adoption of sound economic 
principles that have never been set aside since the beginning 
of time, and to act not for the political aggrandizement of 
any one individual or of any one political party, but for the 
true and for the best interests of all the American people. 
We want debate, free and unfraid, and let that discussion 
come from members of both political parties and be conducted 
utterly regardless of political consequences to those who speak 
the convictions that exist in their hearts. 

For the past several years we have had at Washington 
much loose talk and loose thinking of a new liberalism which 
will sweep away the clouds of depression ; wave a magic wand 
ot legislative panaceas for our ills and give a substitute for 
those time-old virtues of thrift, frugality, self-reliance and 
industry that have made our country great and given to us 
a progress, a freedom, a happiness, a contentment that has 
never before been enjoyed by any great nation. From my 
own personal observation in the Senate of the United States, 
a modern liberal is tested and judged in proportion as to how 
liberal he is willing to be with other people’s money. If a 
Senator votes to squander the people’s money for every fan- 
tastic spending scheme devised in the human mind, he is a 
vreat liberal. If a Senator acts to safe-guard the public treas- 
ury, to spend the taxpayers’ money judiciously, and only for 
necessary and useful functions, he is proclaimed a “reaction- 
ary’, “an economic royalist”, and more recently a “copper- 
head”, 

Calling names never solved a problem or offered a solution 
for difficulties. For myself, how I am classified in the public 
life of America is of little concern to me. I am a Democrat. 
| have voted my convictions and owe my allegiance to my 

mstituents of Virginia and to my oath as a senator of the 
United States. I intend to take orders from no man, no mat- 
ter how powerful he may be. I prefer to be a “Yes, but, 
Senator” to a “Yes, Yes, Senator”. 

When the history of this momentous period is written, I 
believe the true liberals of today will be recorded as those 
like David Walsh of Massachusetts, who fought the packing 
ot the Supreme Court by the executive, as he and others 
risked their political lives in defense of the immortal principle 
that our government was established in three branches, each 
independent of the other. 

‘Those of us who act to preserve the financial solvency of 
our nation are fighting for true liberalism because without 
solvency there can be no liberal government. And so it was 
when we voted to make illegal the use of relief funds in 
elections. Certainly there is nothing more unliberal and un- 
American than to coerce and control the sacred privilege of 
suffrage in a free country by commands from those who dis- 
pense relief to the destitute who are compelled to accept 
charity from their government. That this has been, and is 
being, done no informed person can deny, and such action 
by high officials received encouragement in the defeat by one 
-vote in the Senate of the United States of a resolution de- 
nouncing this utterly indefensible use of public funds. And 
ayain in supporting the resolution condemning sit-down 
strikes, a liberal vote was cast because the principle of the 
sanctity of private property from mob possession is inherent 
in every liberal form of government. So the classification is 
largely a matter of definition. But I can say definitely that 
good government and liberal government would be vastly 
promoted if the brain-trusters from Tugwell to Corcoran 
would go home, and if Congress resumed its constitutional 
duty for initiation and consideration and adoption of national 
legislation. 

Today the time has come to analyze, to appraise the good 


as well as the bad, and to pass judgment on the vast legisla- 








tion adopted by the National Congress in the past six years. 
Our last election indicates very clearly that the American 
people intend to do this very thing, and are doing it. In this 
analysis let us remember that the real test of a law—the 
real worth of legislation—is in practical administration and 
effect upon all the millions of our citizens, and that a prin- 
ciple enacted into a law—a just and fair principle—is often 
defeated by the maladministration of its operation. 

With much important legislation enacted in this period, 
I can heartily agree. I have been in accord with the foreign 
policies of our government. I have supported Secretary Hull 
in his efforts to regain our foreign trade and to repair some 
of the damage of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill signed by 
President Hoover. I have supported adequate national de- 
fense and will continue to do so unless national defense is 
used merely as a means of pump priming and public spend- 
ing. I favored control of the New York Stock Exchange and 
will vote for greater contro! to eliminate existing abuses. I 
am opposed to monopolies that operate to throttle competi- 
tion and fix prices. I applaud the remarkably fine work done 
in the reorganization of the banking system. As a member of 
a special Committe cf the Finance Committee to consider a 
revision of the socia. security legislation, I will support meas- 
ures to reform and strengthen and make workable a social 
security program within the ability of our citizenship to 
support. Social security, in one form or another is here 
to stay. 

In surveying recent legislation, remember that private 
enterprise is the foundation stone on which our Republic is 
founded. Private enterprise, and not the government, must 
provide employment for our citizens. Private enterprise is 
the motor that provides the taxes for our government to 
operate. If taxes become confiscatory, if governmental regi- 
mentation becomes too oppressive, if governmental competi- 
tion becomes too destructive, then private enterprise can 
neither pay the taxes nor give employment to the workers. 
Remember too that the character of our individual citizen 
is our most valuable national possession, and the character 
of many can and will be injured if not destroyed by unre- 
stricted and profligate public relief, as character comes from 
self-help and industry and not from idleness and thriftless- 
ness. The very immensity of our relief expenditures has 
made impractical the confinement of relief to those actually 
in need—an obligation that all of us recognize must be met 
in the fullest measure—with the result that millions of able- 
bodied citizens rely upon the government for support and 
have ceased to exert their effort for self-help and to obtain 
private employment. 

A grant to the states by the Federal government is not a 
gift. Nothing would curb the wanton extravagance in our 
Federal government more than a recognition of this very 
simple and elementary principle. Actually every grant from 
the Federal government in the past five years has in fact 
been a mortgage, and a first mortgage, on the property of 
every citizen in each of the 48 states. In this confederation 
of states—United States of America—the parent govern- 
ment has no money except such as is derived from the states 
by taxation. It has no security on which to borrow except 
the property of the citizens of the 48 states, so instead of a 
grant being a gift, the states are given a mortgage to pay 
with accrued interest, and the bureaucrats at Washington 
take a toll for top-heavy administrative cost, which, in some 
instances, as I have shown on the floor of the Senate, has 
equaled a full 33 per cent of the sum expended. 

As one who for three years has been investigating our 
federal expenditures as Chairman of the Select Committee 
on Investigation of Executive Agencies of the Government, 
I assert that we have at Washington today the most costly, 
the most wasteful and most bureaucratic form of govern- 
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ment this Republic has ever known or any other nation has 
been afflicted with. 

For nine years we have spent more than our income for 
recovery and relief. Our deficit for the current fiscal year 
will be the largest in peace-time history. For recovery and 
relief we have spent $27,000,000,000 since the depression 
began. In addition, we have borrowed and loaned $8,000,- 
000,000 more to citizens and corporations, much of which, 
I predict, will never be repaid to our government. Our debt 
in 1932 was $16,000,000,000, with no contingent liabilities. 
On July 1, next, we will owe at least $41,000,000,000 in 
direct debt and will have a contingent liability, which is not 
listed on the financial statements of the government and of 
which no government official has made announcement. This 
liability is just as much an obligation as the reported debt. 
Thirty government corporations have been organized with 
authority te issue bonds, debentures and notes to the amount 
of $16,229,325,000. These obligations when issued are guar- 
anteed in full for principal and interest by the government of 
the United States, but I repeat are not included in the debt 
you find reported in the Treasury statements. With much 
difficulty, I have ascertained that on June 1, last, bonds, 
debentures and notes had been issued by these corporations, 
over three-fourths having been sold to the public to the 
amount of $7,940,462,000, so that our actual debt on July 1, 
next, will approach $50,000,000,000, and may be much more 
if the maximum authorization to issue $8,000,000,000 of 
bonds is exercised by these government corporations. In 
these corporations the Federal government has purchased and 
paid for stock to the extent of $1,983,893,000. A case in 
point of one of the thirty borrowing corporations is the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation with a capital stock of $100,000,- 
000 and over $200,000,000 of notes, sold to the public and 
guaranteed by the Federal government. This corporation 
lost in its operation 94 per cent of its capital stock and re- 
ceived a federal appropriation of $94,000,000 to pay this 
loss. And then to avoid the trouble of reporting future losses 
to the Congress, obtained on March 8, last, the passage of a 
law directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay all losses 
without the formality of first obtaining an appropriation 
from Congress, and to automatically include such losses in 
deficiency appropriation bills. 

Some of these vast corporations make detailed reports to 
Congress and some do not. Many are not accountable to 
the Comptroller General for control audit, such as the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, a corporation with over a quarter 
of a billion of stock and further authority to issue guaranteed 
bonds. 

The recoverable assets, if and when realized, will be vastly 
disappointing and cannot be relied upon to discharge any 
substantial part of the indebtedness our government has in- 
curred. Our situation today, in brief, is this: 

We have trebled the public debt in five years. This debt 
is now an average of over $1,000,000,000 for each state, 
and the interest before this debt is paid will be more than 
the debt itself. The federal appropriations in this current 
year are the largest in peace-time history. Our tax collec- 
tions for the year ending last July were the largest. Yet in 
the present fiscal year our deficit will be the largest peace- 
time deficit. In the ninth consecutive year of great deficits, 
we are farther away—and I say this advisedly—farther away 
from a balanced budget than at any time since the depres- 
sion began. 

The Federal government alone is spending $23,000 every 
minute of every day and every night including Sunday, and 
of this $11,500 is being added each minute to the public debt. 

Coincident with the rise in the federal debt and increase 
in federal taxation have come similar increases in the bur- 
dens of the states and localities. The Federal government has 


demanded the same prodigality of spending by the other gov- 
ernmental units of our Republic, and the sovereign state of 
Georgia has only recently been publicly reprimanded because 
that state was reluctant to amend its constitution to issue 
state bonds and abandon its wise and frugal policy of pay-as- 
you-go. 

This current year, the fiscal year of 1939, the expenditures 
of all governments in America will be more than $20,000,- 
000,000, or about one-third of the total gross income of this 
nation, and this $20,000,000,000 is more than twice the value 
of all products that come from the soil and under the ground, 
all the products of the farm; including livestock, the products 
of the forest and the products of the mines. How long can 
a Republic exist spending one-third of its gross income and 
twice the value of the new wealth that comes from the soil ? 
As ominous as are our vast expenditures for recovery and 
relief, the fact too is that by actual budget figures the regular 
or ordinary expenses of government has increased from $2,- 
700,000,000 in 1934 to $5,700,000,000 in 1939, an increase 
of more than 100 per cent. We are told that the millionaires 
will pay this debt and this spending. The total income of 
those receiving more than $100,000 last year was $974,000,- 
000. If this income were all confiscated by taxation, it would 
pay the cost of the Federal government for less than 30 days 
and the cost of all governments for less than 15 days. For 
the balance of the year the expenses would be paid “in the 
sweat of every man who labors,” and you know who de- 
scribed in 1932 our tax problem with the wisdom and ac- 
curacy of those words. 

We are facing a perilous situation and what can be done 
about it? Can we expect any leadership from the present 
administration for economy and retrenchment? As one who 
has fought for five years for prudent spending at Washing- 
ton, I say no. As a Democrat I say it with sorrow, as my 
party is in power, but the Republican party cannot escape 
responsibility for their share in the present orgy of spending. 
Mr. Hoover added the first five billions to the public debt, 
and a majority of the Republican members in the Senate have 
voted for the huge appropriation bills. 

So long as the economic philosophy of such men as Chair- 
man Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board dominates the 
fiscal policies of the present administration, no leadership 
from those in high places in Washington to restore the coun- 
try to a sane budget policy can be hoped for. Mr. Eccles, 
one of the sponsors of the discredited undivided profits tax, 
repealed by public demand, believes that government spend- 
ing should be regulated not by the needs in the functions of 
government, but for the purpose of promoting prosperity by 
spending borrowed money. The more you borrow and spend, 
the more prosperous you are; the more taxes you pay, the 
more prosperous you are, says Mr. Eccles. This incredible 
statement was made by the head of our National Banking 
system in New York last week and indicates to what depths 
of false reasoning we have sunk in the crack-pot legislative 
ideas of those holding important public positions. “It is 
perilous,” says Mr. Eccles, “to reduce public spending,” and 
to adopt sound principles of financing after nine years of 
fiscal insanity. I say it is not only perilous if we do not start 
soon to approach a balanced budget, but it will be disastrous. 
What about the hardships and distress we will suffer when 
the pay day comes and our sweat and toil must pay for this 
reckless waste, not only to repay the principal of the debt, 
but for the interest. 

If federal spending is a prop for prosperity, what will 
happen when the prop is withdrawn, as some day must be 
done because not even the richest nation in the world can 
continue indefinitely to violate the basic principles of sound 
finance. We have primed the pump with borrowed money 
for five years. The result has been a tragic failure. Our 
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unemployment today, as just announced by the government, 
is over 10,500,000, or 3,000,000 more than a year ago, and 
not so many less than when the depression began. 

Mr. Eccles further said in New York that the recession 
that began in the fall of 1937 was caused by reduced public 
spending. The actual records contradict this statement. For 
the year beginning July 1, 1937, all governments—local, 
state and national—spent $18,415,000,000, and for the pre- 
vious year $17,516,000,000. So we spent more and not less. 
Mr. Eccles said again that taxes in America were 17% per 
cent of the national income and 20 per cent in England, and 
cited this as one of the reasons why the business index in 
England is now 118 per cent of the 1929 level and in the 
United States 75 per cent. He omitted to say that England 
is on a pay-as-you-go basis and that while our tax collec- 
tions this year are 17% per cent of our income, our actual 
expenditures for all governments totalled 30 per cent, or 10 
per cent more than in England. Following this line of rea- 
soning, then our prosperity should be greater than England’s 
prosperity, but Mr. Eccles says it is not. 

To my way of thinking, Mr. Eccles paid a tribute in this 
comparison to pay-as-you-go financing. If Great Britain can 
reduce her public debt per capita, as she had done, for the 
past five years, and have a relatively higher prosperity than 
we have, then a pay-as-you-go plan in this country may bring 
to us the advantages that Great Britain now apparently 
enjoys. 

Under the pay-as-you-go plan England has reduced her 
per capita taxation 5 per cent as compared to the levies of 
1928. Our Federal government has increased the per capita 
taxation in the same period by 22 per cent and is paying by 
taxation only one dollar out of each two dollars expended. 

At the last session, the administration’s reorganization bill 
was defeated because of the vast and un-American powers it 
conferred upon the executive. The American people want no 
government governed by executive decrees, but want progress 
to be achieved and our government operated by the demo- 
cratic method of action by Congress and free debate and 
decisions. 

Although hundreds of millions of dollars can be saved by a 
reorganization for economy and efficiency, the reorganization 
plan submitted in the last session by the Administration, 
carried with it the frank admission that no economy or re- 
trenchment was contemplated. In fact, three new permanent 
departments were to be established, two with new Cabinet 
heads, would have resulted in increasing the cost of gov- 
ernment. ‘The abolition of the Comptroller-General, the 
watch dog of the Treasury, having the power to prohibit 
illegal expenditures, was provided. It also provided for the 
abolition of the non-partisan Civil Service Commission of 
three and the appointment of one commissioner, removable 
at the pleasure of the President, and gave to the President 
control of the ten quasi-legislative agencies of the govern- 
ment, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, Radio 
Commission, and the Federal ‘Trade Commission. 

The President was given the power to conduct the gov- 
ernment of the United States by executive decree. It even 
extended the power to alter, amend or abolish functions of 
government, all without the approval of Congress. It de- 
prived the Senate of most of its present powers of confirma- 
tion of appointments. 

It was defeated, and wisely so. But the need for reor- 
ganization for economy and simplicity becomes greater every 
day. In the last five years 60 new agencies of government 
have been added. The number of employees at Washington 
has been doubled. In each state a miniature Federal govern- 





ment has been set up, occupying an office space equivalent 
to the floor space of an Empire State Building. 

It is evident to me, as I think it must be to you, that no 
voice of influence will be raised in the Washington admin- 
istration to eliminate waste and inefficiency, duplicated effort 
and over-lapping activities and to restore our country to 
sound fiscal principles. The hope lies in an aroused public 
interest by you, the citizens who must sooner or later pay 
for these extravagances. 

The vast federal spending is entrenched in every nook 
and corner of America. Actually one out of every 80 men, 
women and children in the United States is now on the 
regular payroll, as more than one million and a half are 
regularly employed by the Federal government in its various 
activities. In addition, there are more than one million fed- 
eral pensioners, and to this must be added the millions re 
ceiving federal relief and subsidies of one kind or another. 
To dismantle and reduce this gigantic bureaucracy is a task 
of overwhelming proportions, but the reward is the preserva- 
tion of sound government and to prevent inflation and to 
keep our country secure for our children and those to follow. 

Let me suggest a program: 


First thoroughly reorganize the Federal government 
for simplification, retrenchment and economy, and I 
propose to introduce such legislation. 

With equal emphasis I submit there should be a can- 
cellation of the existing authority of 30 federal borrow- 
ing corporations which now have power to add $8,000,- 
000,000 to the public debt; and that such corporations, 
about which so little is known, should function through 
the budget, allowing Congress to approve or reject 
future expenditures. This action would preclude at 
least a portion of the enormous public debt now im- 
pending. 

Inescapable in this program is the fact that, exclusive 
of relief 30 per cent of the total expended by the gov- 
ernment today is for activities new to the government in 
the last five years (the Greenbelts, and tree belts, and 
other such dispensable activities). Let these be reduced 
to the minimum and great sums can be saved without 
impairing the necessary functions of government. 

This program would embrace a thorough, honest, 
purge of relief rolls eliminating all undeserving, and 
reducing relief costs by stopping all expenditures in 
excess of providing for those in need; and this can only 
be done by requiring localities to bear a portion of the 
burden, thereby directing local interest to reform in 
the relief program. Elimination of unnecessary relief 
costs is vital to the preservation of the character of the 
American people. 

It is a fact that 33 states take from the Federal gov- 
ernment for relief (exclusive of grants and subsidies) 
more than they pay into the Treasury from which they 
draw. Virginia and Massachusetts are among the 15 
states in all the nation with relief drafts on the Federal 
government of less than they contribute in revenue. 

Reasonable taxation is one of the best assurances of 
business prosperity. The essence of our Democracy is 
the conducting of our government within the ability of 
our people to pay. 

Government efficiently and economically operated is 
our best protection against the undermining of democ- 
racy. 

National financial preparedness would be the objec- 
tive of this program. Financial preparedness is the 
greatest bulwark of national defense, and it is the 
greatest guarantee for national security. 








Joseph Rossman 
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Patent System 


By JOSEPH ROSSMAN, Patent Counsel, Marathon Paper Mills Company 
Before Congress of American Industry and Annual Convention of the N. A. M., 
Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y., December, 1938 


HERE is a specific provision in our Constitution which 

gives Congress the power to promote the progress of 

science and the useful arts by granting to inventors 
the exclusive rights to their inventions for a limited period 
of time. In exercising such power granted to it Congress has 
enacted our present patent statutes which have established 
a Patent Office for granting patents, i. e. exclusive rights to 
inventors tor certain designated classes of inventions for a 
term of 17 years. After this period has expired the inventor 
loses all his exclusive rights and the invention is free to use 
by the public. 

The theory underlying the grant of patents by our gov- 
ernment consists in encouraging inventors to invent by offer- 
ing them a reward in the form of a patent. Since inventors 
give us new tools, machines, processes and chemicals which 
have not existed before, it is clear that our industrial progress 
is promoted because such inventions create new industries and 
offer new opportunities for employment. At the same time 
our standard of living is increased and the general public 
welfare enhanced. We must bear in mind that all this prog- 
ress is primarily initiated by the new ideas created by the 
inventor and that it is therefore in the interest of the public 
to stimulate the production of inventions. 

The only effective way that the inventor can get his reward 
is by making it possible for him to control his inventions for a 
definite period so as to receive some returns for his time, 
efforts and money he may have expended in perfecting his 
invention and giving it to the public. The patent system is 
thus fundamentally an incentive plan for stimulating inven- 
tions and it is itself a clever social invention. It is based on 
human nature itself. Psychologists have long recognized that 
individual human effort and achievement is stimulated by 
holding forth incentives to the individual in the form of 
prestige, recognition by fellow beings, money or other mate- 
rial rewards. Another outstanding feature of our patent 
system is that patents are only granted upon the merits of 
the invention, that is, the invention must be new, useful and 
make some contribution in its particular field. In order to 
determine whether or not a patent should be granted there is 
a large technical staff in the Patent Office which studies the 
applications filed and determines whether or not the invention 
merits patent protection. The Patent Office handles an enor- 
mous volume of work and has issued over two million patents 
during the last 100 years. 

Although there is no single bit of evidence which alone 
can prove positively that our patent system is in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the remarkable industrial progress of our 
country, nevertheless, most students of this subject will agree 
that our patent system has been one of the greatest spurs 
and incentives to the development of new inventions during 
the past hundred years. It is also generally admitted that as 
a result of new inventions we have built gigantic new indus- 
tries which otherwise would not exist today. 

There are some sociologists and economists who believe 
that our inventions would have been forthcoming as if they 
were in the air so to speak, or could be made to order on 
short notice. I cannot agree with this view as it takes the 
brains and energy of individual human beings to make inven- 


tions and they won’t make inventions unless a real incentive 
is present to spur them on to creative work. Engineering 
improvements and refinements can be made to order by en- 
gineering staffs, but basis inventions, inventions which start 
new industries were never made to order but had to be created 
by men having imagination and vision. 

Our present patent system has been operating for one hun- 
dred years and it has performed a remarkable job. It never 
has been perfect and never will be perfect because no human 
social or legal institutions can be 100% perfect. To be sure, 
there are serious faults and errors which should be corrected 
such as issuance of invalid patents, long pendency of applica- 
tions in the Patent Office, prolonged and complicated inter- 
ference proceedings, excessive cost of patent litigation, etc. 
Much thought and energy has been devoted to these prob- 
lems for a long number of years by manufacturers, inventors, 
attorneys, and the Patent Office officials. Numerous changes 
in the statutes and in the procedure before the Patent Office 
have as a result been made. This work has been going on 
quietly for many years as an evolutionary and orderly process 
of change to adapt our patent system to new conditions. There 
are some economists, however, who are totally ignorant of 
this type of work which has been done when they cry out 
for reforms which have many unknown angles and unknown 
boomerangs. It is one thing to point to specific defects in our 
patent system which need correction, and it is quite another 
thing to point to such defects as an excuse for enacting so- 
called reforms which would actually operate to destroy the 
patent system. 

A great deal has been said recently about the desirability 
of enacting legislation for compulsory licensing under pat- 
ents. The proponents who have been loudest appear to be the 
least acquainted with the essential fundamental facts which 
are involved. They are men who never made an invention 
in their lives and don’t know what is behind inventing. In 
effect, the suggestion for compulsory licensing of patents is a 
proposal to deprive the inventor of the control of the inven- 
tions which he may create. And when I refer to the inventor, 
I also include any owner, corporation, firm, etc. of patents 
who may purchase or acquire the patents from the original 
inventor. Similarly the proposals made in some quarters re- 
cently, that no price control whatsoever by the inventor him- 
self should be permitted to fall in the same category. Ac- 
tually, the theory behind all these suggestions is that the 
inventor should be penalized because he has effrontry and 
courage to develop something new and to spend his effects, 
time and money on a gamble that his idea may or may not 
succeed. Nobody ever reimburses the inventor or the com- 
pany which may spend thousands of dollars in developing an 
improvement on an item which eventually is a failure or 
proves to be unacceptable. Millions of dollars have been 
spent and there are thousands of failures about which the 
public never hears a word. But we hear plenty of talk no 
sooner is there a successful invention made and a new product 
developed and an honest attempt is made to create a going 
business out of which a fair return can be made, first, to 
recover the original investment spent on the development 
work, then a fair return on the investment and finally per- 
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haps a reward for the worry and headaches suffered by the 
inventor or the organization working on the invention. Prof- 
its thus made are clearly legitimate and the taking out of 
patent rights on inventions so developed to assure reasonable 
recoveries on investment are certainly no different than tak- 
ing out fire insurance on a plant after spending money on 
its construction. 

In the past, attempts have been occasionally made to con- 
trol prices, to create monopolies or control production by 
various schemes which in themselves were illegal even if no 
patents were involved. Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
legislate honesty and there will always be selfish and anti- 
social individuals to contend with, human nature being as it 
is. Still the abuse of the privileges granted under patents in 
isolated instances is no reason for undermining the entire 
patent system. It would be just as ridiculous to prohibit the 
manufacture of kitchen knives because some individuals have 
used kitchen knives to murder people with. 

I believe that compulsory licenses under patents will de- 
stroy the incentive and enterprise of countless inventors and 
organizations employing salaried inventors and will effec- 
tively deter them from creating and developing new products. 
The final result will be industrial stagnation rather than 
progress and in the long run the march toward a higher 
standard of living will be definitely retarded thereby. 

It took many centuries of social evolution to achieve the 
idea of respect for individual liberty and tangible property. 
It took still a few more centuries to achieve the idea of 
respect of the property rights in inventions created by inven- 
tors. In fact the quintessence of democracy is the recognition 
of the property rights in technical, literary, and artistic crea- 
tions. We are now seeing a degeneration of the ideals and 
standards of democracy in many foreign countries. At home 
here many back door attacks on democracy are being made and 
one of the most insidious ones, in my opinion, is the attack on 


the patent system through such devices as compulsory licenses 
or prohibition of legitimate control through patents in such 
manner that the inventor may not get his due and fair re- 
ward. The inventor creates something new and adds to the 
comforts and facilities of the public by catering to the needs 
and desires of human beings. He takes nothing away from 
the public but gives the public something it did not have 
before. Our economists would now stop the source of such 
benefactions to the public by stifling the inventor and crip- 
pling the control which he may have over his inventions by 
sheer expropriation. We must not compromise with any 
proposals which smack of downright expropriation of prop- 
erty rights. If we permit it in the field of intangible property 
of ideas, we will find that the same tactics will spread to 
other kinds of property. Any person today would denounce 
a proposal that anyone who builds a new house must permit 
a government board to decide whether or not tenants shall 
be settled in his own home, say at a specified rent, built with 
his own efforts or money, yet the same people are more than 
ready to agree that it’s all right to compel an inventor who 
created an invention to let a total stranger come in and make 
use of his invention against the wishes of the inventor. The 
acceptance of such views is really due to ignorance and the 
only remedy for it is education and enlightenment. The 
N.A.M. Patent Committee, has just drafted a comprehensive 
program of work which is now being carried out to assemble 
facts and statistics to show the important role of the inventor 
and the patent system, how the standard of living has been 
raised and our comforts and happiness enhanced by our 
inventors and our patent system. A study is also being made 
of possible legislation which might be recommended to remedy 
existing defects. The work is being carried out in an orderly, 
careful and systematic manner and I anticipate that very 
beneficial and constructive results will develop. 





A TEACHER’S HARDEST TASK IS OVERCOMING THE 
RELUCTANCE OF SOME STUDENTS TO STUDY 


Teachers of English will be interested in the following communication from 
Mr. Lionel Crocker, Teacher of English in Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 


“You should make VITAL SPEECHES better known. You have something to 
sell which is sold in no other way. Teachers of English, oral and written, once they 
have used VITAL SPEECHES find it difficult to get along without it. Scarcely a 
day goes by but what I find a pat illustration of some principle of composition. Up 
until your publication we had to use out-of-date material. The motivation which 
comes from recent and timely speeches is most welcome to the teacher who needs every 
bit of push he can muster to overcome the reluctance of some students to study.” 








